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Theirs was one of the great love stories of the Civil War. General 
Stonewall Jackson and his wife Anna were reunited in the snowy 
month of January after the Romney Expedition. The couple’s time 
together would be fleeting and meaningful. 


On New Year's Day of 1862 Jackson had led his troops on an 
expedition to destroy a concentration of Federal forces near 
Romney, Virginia. A heavy snowfall made the offensive arduous 
and challenging. The retreat of the Federal Army from the area 
and the capture of Romney and Bath, made the expedition a 
success. Nearly 100 miles of the B&O railroad tracks had been 
torn up by Jackson’s men with stores of confiscated supplies now 
in Confederate hands. 


But General Jackson’s thoughts were not far from his loving 
Anna. After events had stabilized, the General, along with his 
staff headed back home at a quick pace. Riding along the slushy 
and muddy roads, Jackson pushed on for Winchester, covering 43 
miles. Fighting fatigue and saddle sores one of his aids shouted, 
“Well, General, I am not anxious to see Mrs. Jackson as to break 
my neck keeping up with you! With your permission, | shall fall 


ia 


back and take it more leisurely! 


Arriving in Winchester, after cleaning up somewhat at the Taylor 
Hotel, the General hurried over to the Graham home “as joyous 
and fresh as a schoolboy”. There he embraced his loving Anna. 
Anna recalled his face “all aglow with delight”. He was home safe 
and it was time to celebrate his return and his 38th birthday. 


On an evening ride together the couple stopped for a moment 

on the wagon bridge crossing Town Run Creek at Glen Burnie 
estates. Anna pulled out two pennies from her cloak and tossed 
them into the reflective pool, hoping two wishes would come true. 
The General’s wish was for success in his many challenges ahead. 
Anna’s wish was for her loving husband to always return home to 
her safe and sound. Only one wish would come true. 
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“After thirty years of 
reading Civil War magazines, 
I was bowled over to 


i 2 ie Sabre ; : discover NORTH & SOUTH. 
* “Grounded in original research and careful inspections ” 
of existing archeological remains. ... This pioneering Way to go! 
work belongs on the bookshelves of every Civil War —J. Benn, New York 
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This issue’s article by Ethan Rafuse makes some fascinating 
observations about the nature of the principal antagonists in the East 
—the Army of the Potomac and the Army of Northern Virginia. It also 
makes a number of observations about the cavalry of the two. With 
Ethan’s cordial agreement, I take issue with some of the statements about 
the cavalry, both Union and Confederate—generalizations that have 
disturbed me for years. For example, the notion that the Confederate 
cavalry was filled by born-to-the-saddle sprigs of the nobility; there 
simply weren't that many sprigs (see Harper’s Weekly cartoon below). I 
hope to take up these issues in future issues of North & South. 
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Confederate cavalry: perception and reality 


Another thought-provoking article is slated for the next issue 
—an article in which Steve Newton will explore what the Civil 
War might have been like if the railroads had not existed, or had 
hardly been developed. The point is not to explore a “what-if? but to 
understand just how crucial the railroads were to the war, and how 
they shaped it. 

Steve’s previous article (“What Kind of War?” North & South, 
volume 10, #3) certainly provoked some reaction. One reader went so 
far as to accuse Steve (and me) of perpetrating a fraud! (See Crossfire, 
this issue.) Other correspondents found it thought-provoking. 
Actually, Michael Collie’s excellent letter does point the way to some 
further discussion. He’s certainly right in saying that the Civil War 
has very often been studied in isolation; on various occasions in the 
pages of North & South | have tried to correct this, comparing and 
contrasting Civil War combat with that of the Mexican-American or 
Napoleonic Wars, for instance. We need to do more along these lines. 

Oops! 

We managed to leave out some of the notes to Michael Martinez’s 
article on Lewis Merrill in the last issue. Apologies for this; the errant notes 
will be found on pages 52-53 of this issue. 

In Memorium 

Sadly, I must record the death from cancer of Joyce Gusner, 
erstwhile art-director of North & South. Joyce laid out the magazine, 
largely creating its graphic “look,” from the first issue up through the 
end of volume 9, a total of sixty-three issues. She worked indefatigably 
and with increasing skill over those nine years, and received many 


plaudits from readers. She will be missed. Mo» 


—— SS 
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I was very glad to see your editorial 
concerning some of the changes you will 
be making with the magazine. I used to 
be a BIG fan of North & South and could 
not wait for each new magazine. Slowly 
over time the magazine seemed to go 
from innovative and attacking new topics 
to getting into the Eastern Theater and 
Gettysburg rut. I look forward to the 
changes, 


—Stuart Salling, 

' Opelousas, LA 

Great! North & South is exciting reading 

again—articles on Black Flag Warfare, 

Unionists in the Attic, and promised pieces 

on the targeting of Southern civilians, the 
railroads, etc. Keep up the good work! 

—J. Priest 

New York, NY 


SIC TRANSIT 
You have sprinkled five [sic]’s into 

the October issue’s letters from Messrs 
Blumberg and Parrott. Only four were 
justified, and for that for very minor 
grammatical errors. I disagree with the 
gentlemen myself, but this sort of petty 
harassment only makes you look small- 
minded. Your colophon states that “Letters 
to the editor...may be edited.” Yeah, that’s 
why they call him an editor. So when you 
meet with a blemish, edit it out, why don’t 
you. 

1. Communication is a singular subject and 
properly takes the singular verb was. 

2. “... that General Cleburne may not 
have known of existing units or not 
[sic]. The last two words are clearly slips 
of the pen and should simply have been 
omitted. 

3. “Do they become a ‘soldier’ then 
because they have met [sic] being a 
‘combatant’?” Clearly this is an elliptical 
way of saying “Do they become a soldier 
because they have met the condition of 
being a ‘combatant?”” This still leaves us 
with the problem of the plural pronoun 


and its singular referent. If you had 
emended the whole sentence to “Does 
being ‘combatants’ make them ‘soldiers’?” 
it would have been an improvement. 

4. Check is a singular subject and you were 
correct that its verb should have been 
reveals not reveal, but this is no such 
earth-shaking emendation as requires 
you to point out your cleverness o the 
reader. 

5. “... their motivation and extend [sic] of 
participation...” For extend read extent. 
Now really! 

—Pierre H. Berube 
St. Johnsbury, VT 


Ed. I do normally silently correct typos, minor 
grammatical slips, etc, In fact on one occasion 
I went so far as to telephone an attorney 
whose letter, as submitted, was distinctly 
sub-literate. It transpired his secretary had 
misheard him and her typed version had not 
been checked before being mailed. 

However, it always annoys me when 
someone parades their paper qualifications, 
as if this somehow bolsters their argument. 
I therefore took the liberty of pricking “MA 
in Military History’s” bubble by drawing 
attention to the errors in his letter. And then 
got carried away, because the “sicness’ carried 
over to the following letter. Guilty as charged! 

On the other hand, hesitant though I am 
to mention it, all five “sics” were justified. In 
the sentence you refer to, “communication” 
was used as an adjective; the subject of the 
sentence was “media,” and that is plural, the 
singular being “medium.” Now really!! 

In any case, if someone is sending in 
a letter for publication, the least they can 


do is read it through before sending it. The 
following letter, from a reader in Fremont, 
Michigan, shows how it should be done. 


At the resk uv limminatin 2/3 uv yore 
content, I thot I wood settle onct and fur 
awl sum uv the conterversees that has 
imbriled yore reeduurs: 


1. How menny massercrees wuz 
committed bye the Confedrits? Anser: 
A HEEP. Rebs scacely lookt at a priznur, 
but wut thay wanted too kill ‘im. Ifn 
that dont prove it, look at awl the litters 
bye Yankee sojers, telling bowt the 
massacrees. Shorely thay woodent lye 
about sich a leetel thing. 

2. How menny femail wimmin wuz 
in yooniform? Anser: UPARDS UV 
FORE HUNNERT. Jest look at awl the 
noosepaper artikels tawkin bout how 
capchurd priznurs lookt laik wimmin. 
Ifn its in ritin, it must bee so. 

3. How menny black Cornfedrits wuz 
thair? NARY A WUN. Hoo sez thair 
wuz enny? Artikels in noosepapers, hoo 
iz allers willin too jerk a sensashunul 
lye fur too sell papers. Or litters frum 
sojers, hoo woodent no the diffrents 
betwix a camp roomer and fact ifn it hit 
‘em in the phiz. Ifn thay did see a black 
Cornfedrit, it must bee laik in the sawng 
bowt the massa: 

Hee drill so much dey cawls him 
capting, 

And hee got so drefful tan, 

I speck hee try an fool dem yankees 

Fur too tink hee contraban! 


SAG “Av eames Waossa } 
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How menny black Cornfedrits wuz thair? 
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Library of Congress 


Ifn yoo hey enny futhur conterversees wut 
need settlin, awl yoo has too doo is axe. em 
thinking uv opnin a conterversee-settlin biz 
niss. 

Yores respectivly, 

Artemus C. Arp 

P.S. Pleez don’t poot “sics” in this litter, as 
I faind it insultin wen peepul cawls mye 
comments sic. 


Ed. Art, I woodunt dreem uv dooin so, in a 
werk uv sich litree meerit. 


BLACK CONFEDERATES? 

I'd like to say I’m surprised at the slings 
and arrows Dr. Levine has had to endure for 
his excellent article on black Confederates, 
but I cannot. This is, after all, the last great 
myth that keeps the Confederacy from 
being about slavery. If blacks fought for The 
Cause, then how could it have been about 
slavery and white supremacy? 

I'll leave the evidence side of the 
argument in Dr. Levine’s capable hands. | 
will, though, say to the rather strident critics 
of his article that there have always been a 
few things that have bothered me about the 
“blacks supported the South” thesis. One 
is the rather incredible premise that slaves 
were willing, and that in large numbers, to 
risk their lives to defend and perpetuate 
their and their families’ bondage. Sure, there 
are the anecdotes about the few faithful 
servants devoted to their masters, but these 
have always appeared to me to be exceptions 
to the rule that slaves actually preferred 
to give freedom a go. Based on Southern 
insistence on the Fugitive Slave Law of 
1850, white people in the South seemed 
to be aware of that desire among their 
slaves as well. Then there’s the fact that, 
“faithful darkie” anecdotes notwithstanding, 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 180,000 
slaves ran off and joined the Union armies 
to shoot at Confederates. I’ve never seen 
any reliable evidence that anywhere near 
this number of blacks were voluntarily loyal 
to the Confederate cause, much less fought 
for it in the ranks. If there were so many 
loyal black Confederates, why did General 
Patrick Cleburne believe he was proposing 
something novel when he brought up the 
idea of recruiting blacks in early 1864? If 
it was already happening, why go to the 
trouble of bringing it up? He was certainly 
in a position to know. 

But the biggest thing standing in the 
way of my being able to reconcile the notion 
of white and black Southerners fighting 
together for the Confederacy is that even 
cursory glances at antebellum Southern 
newspapers reveal a profound fear among 
whites of armed black men. The bloody 
slave uprising in Haiti in the 1790s was 
referred to quite often and the 19th century 
revolts in Virginia led by Gabriel Prosser 


and Nat Turner were never far from white 
minds. John Brown’s raid didn’t exactly 
ease Southern fears about slaves and their 
allies plotting to murder them in their 
beds. Simply put, armed blacks had been 
the South’s worst nightmare for at least a 
full generation before the Civil War. That 
the society’s whites would have completely 
reversed their deeply ingrained assumptions 
and fears about large numbers of armed 
blacks seems highly unlikely. 

—Jay Gillispie 

Roseboro, NC 


I expected a “tap dance” from Prof. 
Levine (Crossfire, NéS, volume 10, #3) and 
wasn’t disappointed. I was disappointed, 
however, that he would deign to call anyone 
who disagrees with his opinions or theories 
a neo-confederate. Again, way off the mark. 
lam sorry that he took umbrage that a mere 
layman would dare question his opinions.... 

Of the quotes from the two newspaper 
articles I provided he chose only one 
to try and refute.... [He] then pooh- 
poohs information contained in period 
newspapers, comparing it to items carried 
(again) on neo-confederate websites... 
Taking potshots at information contained 
in these documents and others, and then 
comparing them to UFO and Bigfoot 
sightings is silly. If the information 
contained in newspaper articles and other 
documents is untrustworthy, then what does 
Prof. Levine choose to believe? The answer 
is probably only what he wants to believe... 

—Harry McNeer 
Via email 


The records prove that there were 
regular regiments of black Confederates. 
Georgia raised six regiments of slaves, a 
total of 5,000 men, designated as the First 
through Sixth Georgia Colored Volunteers. 
The officers were all white. These regiments 
were engaged at Shy’s Hill, along the Duck 
River, at Rocky Creek Church, and at points 
in between. 

As the Confederates retreated north of 
Savannah, the regiments were disbanded, 
their records destroyed, and all the officers 
sworn to secrecy. There remains not a single 
word of documentation of these gallant 
men, who resisted the War of Northern 
Aggression. 

Yankee revisionists and p.c. historians 
refuse to admit that the total lack of records 
proves the existence of black Confederate 
soldiers. 

—Tom Lowry 
Woodbridge, VA 


1 am writing in connection with Bruce 
Levine’s article on Black Confederates 
(North & South, volume 10, #2). 

There is research in progress that would 
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raise serious questions about Levin’s hy- 
potheses and that provides hard evidence 
that Black confederate soldiers did, in fact, 
exist. I am aware of this research only be- 
cause it is a genealogist friend of mine who 
is conducting it, and I will be assisting her 
in writing up the results. This research is tri- 
angulating data from three primary sources: 

* Virginia Confederate pension records 

+ The 1850, 1860, and where necessary 
1870 censuses. 

* Muster rolls 
Through the beginning of the letter “W” 

there are 92 approved Confederate pensions 
for Afro-Confederates. Of these, 387 ap- 
proved pensions are for Afro-Confederate 
veterans who can be identified by company 
and regiment. The triangulation method 
was used to: 

* Eliminate any possibility of a white and 
black veteran with the same name and 
from the same county being counted, 
and to 

* Verify that the individual was actually in 
the unit stated on the pension applica- 
tion. 

These pensions were also issued only 
with the attestation of an officer or NCO 
who knew the applicant and could verify 
service. Of the 387 pensioners identifiable 
by company and regiment, just under 90% 
are Free Men of Color, and they are primar- 
ily from the Shenandoah Valley and the 
Tidewater-Petersburg areas. 

Mainstream historians have complained 
that there is an absence of primary source 
documentation on the xistence of Afro- 
Confederate soldiers. This research, when 
completed and published, will respond to 
that complaint. It also is replicable research; 
similar, pension record-based research 
needs to be conducted for each of the Con- 
federate states. Such an effort would put this 
controversy to rest once and for all. 

Only 10% of eligible veterans actually 
applied for pensions, and assuming that this 
is equally true for black and white pension 
applicants, the 387 pensioners identifiable 
by company and regiment roughly translates 
to 3,870 Black Confederates from Virginia 
who would have seen the elephant. Even if 
overstated by a factor of 50%, this suggests 
there were just less than two thousand Black 
Confederates from Virginia alone. This is 
more than a handful of such men, and com- 
pletely ignores the 534 pensioners who did 
not serve in combat units. 

It is not a matter of what did or did not 
cause the war. The ordinary soldier fights 
for reasons that are much more personal 
and much less national. For most, we will 
never know their motivation. The issue is 
not acknowledging the sacrifice of any sol- 
dier, whichever color uniform he wore and 
regardless of his race, creed, or religion. As 
Americans, we seem (continued on page 94) 
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“Jason Emerson has written the definitive work on Mary Todd 
Lincoln's mental health. Written with verve, 7he Madness of Mary 
Lincoln is a masterpiece.” 

—Wayne C. Temple, author of Abraham Lincoln: From Skeptic to 
Prophet 
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Slavery, Emancipation, 
and the Thirteenth Amendment 
Edited by Harold Holzer and Sara Vaughn Gabbard 
Published in conjunction with The Lincoln Museum, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Lincoln and Freedom traces slavery from its roots in 1619 Jamestown 
through the establishment of the Constitution and Abraham Lincoln's 
presidency. Fifteen of the nation’s leading Lincoln scholars contribute 

to the collection, which is an endorsed project of the Abraham Lincoln 
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Well Satisfied with My Position 


The Civil War Journal of Spencer Bonsall 
Edited by Michael A. Flannery and Katherine H. Qomens 


Well Satisfied with My Position offers a rare first-person account of 
army a during the Civil War through the narrative of Spencer Bonsall, 
an 81st Pennsylvania Volunteer hospital steward. 


Available at major retailers, 
Southern e-tailers, and independent 
vers y ’ . 
Carbondale DOOkares: 
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Confederate Daughters: 
Coming of Age during the 
Civil War 

Victoria E. Ott 


Desire to preserve the status 

quo led teenage daughters from 
slaveholding, secessionist families 
to new types of work, civic 
activism, and courtship rituals, and 
produced a unique female imagery 
in the Lost Cause mythology. 


The Papers of Ulysses S. 
Grant, Volume 29: October 1, 
1878-September 30, 1880 


The Papers of Ulysses S. 
Grant, Volume 30: October 1, 
1880-December 31, 1882 
Edited by John Y. Simon 
Published in chronological order, 
The Papers of Ulysses S. Grant are 
presented in four periods: Prewar, 
Civil War and Reconstruction, 
Presidential, and Post-Presidential. 


A Place Called Appomattox 
William Marvel 

This first paperback edition closely 
examines the development, 
heyday, and decline of Appomattox 
County, Virginia, and the village 

of Appomattox, which became 
famous as the site of Lee's court 
house surrender in 1865. 


An Old Creed for the New 
South: Proslavery Ideology 
and Historiography, 
1865-1918 

John David Smith 

In this updated paperback edition, 
John David Smith positions African 
American slavery at the center of 
conversations about race relations 
from Appomattox to Versailles. 


Orders & Inquiries: 

TEL 800-621 -2736 

FAX 800-621-8476 
www.siu.edu/~siupress 
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Albert A. Nofi 


Knapsack A CIVIL WAR DIGEST 


FROM THE GRAPEVINE 


~ Early in the twentieth century, 
South Carolina published an of- 
ficial roll of the troops that it had 
provided for Confederate service in 
the Civil War, which curiously lists 
not a single man as having deserted, 
though many are shown as having 
gone absent without leave, often 
with no indication of ever having 
returned to the ranks. 


> During operations on the Virginia | 


Peninsula in the spring of 1862, one 
Union officer claimed heavy rains 
had made the roads so waterlogged 
that he had seen a mule sunk up to 
its ears in mud. 

> Colonel Robert E. Lee resigned 
from the military service of the 
United States on April 20, 1861, but 
it was not until thirty days later, on 
May 20, that his son, Ist Lt. George 
Washington Custis Lee, an engineer, 
did so, in the interim supervising 
the restoration of Fort Washington, 
southeast of the nation’s capital, 
to strengthen the city’s defenses 
against Confederate attack. 

> The shortage of “hard” money in 
the Confederacy prompted many 
states, banks, and even localities to 
issue paper currency, some of it in 
unusual denominations, such as 
quarter- and half-dollars, as well as 
the proverbial three dollar bill, and, 
a rather unique issue by Missis- 


a thirty day hesitation. 
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Major General 
Darius Couch. 


sippi in 1862 of a $2.50 note, which 
seems like a very good idea. 
The “Old Capitol Prison,” in Wash- 


ington, where suspected Confeder- | 


ate sympathizers were held, was so 
named not because it was an old 
prison in the capitol, but because 
the building had been the tempo- 
rary national capitol for five years, 
while the Capitol was rebuilt fol- 
lowing its torching by the British in 
1814. 

On August 8, 1885, some fifty thou- 
sand marchers took part in U.S. 
Grant’s funeral procession in New 
York City, including William T. 
Sherman, Joseph E. Johnson, Philip 
Sheridan, and Simon Bolivar Buck- 
ner, who served as pall bearers, an 
entourage that required 82 hours to 
proceed from City Hall up Broad- 
way to Riverside Park, along a route 
lined with an estimated 1.5 million 
onlookers. 

During the Peninsular Campaign 
Union Major General Darius 
Couch’s troops were apparently 
referred to as “Couch’s Babies,” be- 
cause the general paid so much at- 
tention to their well being. 
Supposedly, some years after the 
war, a citizen of Augusta, Georgia, 
asked William T. Sherman why had 
he bypassed the city during his fa- 
mous “March to the Sea,” to which 
the general replied that if the local 
people felt slighted, he would be 
happy to get some of his old boys 
together and pay a visit. 
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SHORT ROUNDS 


Sergeant John Welch and the 
Tiffany Flag 


The 104th New York was organized 
at Geneseo, in Livingston County, in the 
northwestern part of the state, and entered 
federal service in March of 1862. While 
the regiment was being formed, four 
flags were made for it by Tiffany & Com- 
pany. The women of Geneseo, among 
them Mary Craig Wharton Wadsworth, 


| wife of then Brigadier General James S. 


Wadsworth, embroidered the regimental 


| color with the words “Wadsworth Guard 


The Old Capitol Prison. 


104th N. Y. S. V””. Mrs. Wadsworth pre- 
sented the finished flag to the regiment 
in ceremonies at Catlet’s Station, Virginia, 
in May of 1862, partly in gratitude for the 
compliment paid her husband when the 
regiment adopted his name. 

The regiment and its flags, national 
and state colors plus two flank flags, saw 
action on numerous fields, including Ce- 
dar Mountain, Second Bull Run, South 
Mountain, Antietam, Fredericksburg, and 
Chancellorsville. It went into the Get- 
tysburg Campaign as part of the Second 
Division of First Corps. By then, the regi- 
ment, originally around a thousand men, 
was down to only 285. And it was in the 
heavy fighting around Gettysburg on July 
1, 1863, that the regiment lost its flag. 

According to David W. Parish, Gene- 
seo Town and Village Historian, the 104th 
was engaged on Seminary Ridge, just 
west of town, where it came under heavy 
pressure. Forced back on Gettysburg, the 
regiment entered the town just as just as 


“ 


Confederate troops were storming in from 
the north and west. The units ran into 
each other and a general melee resulted. “It 
was,” said Parish, “a real mess up.” 

Heavily beset, the 104th fell back 
again. It seemed as though Confederate 
troops were about to overrun the regi- 
ment. The fighting was heavy, and about 
a third of the 104th’s men were killed or 
wounded and another third captured. 
“After the first day,’ Parish noted, “they 
were effectively not a regiment anymore.” 

It was believed at the time of the battle 
and for many years after it, that a corporal 
of the 104th had destroyed the flag dur- 
ing the engagement to keep it from falling 
into Confederate hands. This version of 
the story circulated as late as 1905, when it 
appeared in a history of the regiment. But 
in fact, the flag had been rescued. 

Among the men fighting in the 104th 
during those terrible hours at Gettysburg 
was Sergeant John Welch, an Irish immi- 
grant. Welch was either a member of the 
color party or perhaps himself the color 
bearer. Fearing that the colors might fall 
into enemy hands, Welch tore them from 
their standard and stuffed them up the 
sleeve of his coat. As the remnants of the 
regiment struggled through the streets of 
Gettysburg, Welch was captured, with the 
flag still in his sleeve. He was sent to Libby 
Prison in Richmond, which normally 
housed officer prisoners, but was used as 
a temporary facility for enlisted prisoners 
while paperwork was being processed. In 
the prison, Welch sewed the flag into the 
lining of his coat. There it remained, with 
Confederate guards and most of Welch's 
comrades unaware of its presence. Welch 
was exchanged about three months later, 
and returned to Geneseo a few months 
later. According to his family, during his 
captivity his weight had dropped from 
150 to 92 pounds. 

Welch brought the 34-star U.S. flag 
home. After recovering from his prison 
experience, Welch returned to active 
duty. He served with distinction, and 
was wounded at Petersburg. After the 
war, he returned home to farm and died 
peacefully in a rocking chair on his front 
porch in 1918. Welch is buried in Temple 
Hill Cemetery, Geneseo, his grave a few 


a better set of men I never traveled with.” 


—J. Ross Browne,Harper’s Correspondent, on the California Volunteers, Arizona, 1864 


sworth, who had been killed at the Wil- 
derness. 

Meanwhile, the flag became a family 
heirloom. It would hang in the dining 
room of the family home, at the intersec- 
tion of Lima and North Roads for some 
seventy years. Its existence seems to have 
become public knowledge only around 
1914. At the dedication of the monument 
to Major General James S. Wadsworth at 
Gettysburg, the flag, and Welch’s gallant 
deed, were noted. Finally, in the 1930s, 
Welch's grandson, also named John Welch, 
donated the flag to the Livingston County 
Historical Society in Geneseo. In 2002 the 
Society acquired a grant to restore the flag. 
It was sent to West Lake Conservators, a 
restoration company in New York's Finger 
Lakes region, where it was patched, its 
frayed edges mended, and it was reframed. 

The national colors of the 104th New 
York are displayed in the main room of 
the former cobblestone schoolhouse that 
houses the Livingston County Histori- 
cal Society museum. Elementary school 
children—who, David W. Parish observes, 
often include descendants of John Welch 
—visiting the museum and standing be- 
fore the flag are told the story of its rescue 
and return to Geneseo. Of the other three 
flags made for the 104th, a flank flag is 
known to be in the possession of a private 
collector in Pennsylvania, and the regi- 
ment’s New York State colors are currently 
in the New York State Military Museum. 
The whereabouts of the other flank flag is 
unknown, though it has been rumored to 
be in the Confederate Museum in Rich- 
mond. 

The “Welch Flag,” as it is affectionately 
termed, is one of the most important 
items in the Geneseo museum, said Par- 
ish, who is also president of the Livingston 
County Historical Society. 

“We have a pretty good collection of 
military history,’ he said, “but that flag is 
our one artifact with an outstanding story. 
It’s more than just a flag.” 

—Chuck Lyons 


Governor Pickens vs. the U.S. 
Treasury 


In 1858 President James Buchanan ap- 
pointed Francis W. Pickens (1805-1869), 


hundred feet from that of James S. Wad- | a prominent South Carolina politician, 
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South Carolina State Archives 
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Francis W. Pickens: a debt is a debt... 


Minister to Russia. Pickens proved quite | 


successful, reportedly even forming a 
moderately close friendship with Tsar 
Alexander II. But as sectional tensions 
began to boil over during the presidential 
campaign in 1861, Pickens resigned and 
returned to the U.S. Of course, that No- 
vember, Abraham Lincoln became presi- 
dent-elect. This ignited calls for secession 
all across the South. Nowhere were these 
louder than in South Carolina. 


Pickens was apparently not an enthu- 


siastic secessionist, but rather inclined to 
favor a “wait and see” policy. Neverthe- 
less, in mid-December the South Carolina 
General Assembly elected him governor. 
Barely a week later, on December 20, 1860, 
a special state convention voted to secede 
from the Union. Thus, Pickens found 
himself the chief executive and com- 
mander-in-chief of an aspiring sovereign 
nation. 

The most immediate problem fac- 
ing Pickens was what to do about federal 
installations and property in the state. 
Over the last few days of December, state 
officials and militiamen began occupying 
these installations, including the federal 
arsenal in Charleston, the office of the 
Collector of the Port, post offices across 
the state, and so forth, as well as Castle 
Pinckney, one of the coast defense instal- 


lations protecting Charleston Harbor, | 


which had a “garrison” of one ordnance 
sergeant. While this was transpiring, U.S. 


Army Major Robert Anderson, com- | 


manding the harbor defenses, transferred 


his small garrison—seventy-five men— | 


11 


to Fort Sumter, on a rocky reef that com- 
manded the entrance to the harbor. 

On January 9, 1861, Pickens autho- 
rized the state’s military forces to fire on 
the ship Star of the West, which was at- 
tempting to carry supplies to Sumter. The 


_ ship drew off, but the garrison remained 


and its fate would ultimately lead to war. 
But secession from, and possible war with, 
the United States aside, Pickens still had a 
little unfinished business of another na- 
ture with Uncle Sam. 

It seems that, upon leaving the for- 
eign service, Pickens was still owed some 
money by the United States, about $3,000 
for expenses that he had incurred while 


representing American interests in Rus- 
sia. This was a considerable sum, about 
ten times what a common working man 
could hope to earn in a year, given the 
prevailing “minimum wage” of about ten 
cents an hour. So on January 12, 1861, 
Pickens requested that the U.S. Treasury 
Department pay up. By the time the re- 
quest reached Washington, John Adams 
Dix had just been appointed Secretary of 
the Treasury, after the sudden resignation 
of the former incumbent. Now Dix, a 
New Yorker who was old enough to have 
served in the War of 1812, was an ardent 
Unionist. 

He also had a sense of humor. 

Dix authorized a check in the amount 
of $3,000 be issued to cover Pickens’ re- 
quest, drawn on the office of the Collector 
of Customs at Charleston. Of course, the 
state had already seized the Collector's of- 
fice. 


Footnote: Despite his impish little 
display of humor, Dix was quite seri- 
ous about opposing secession. On 
January 29th, having learned that 
the skipper of the Revenue Cutter 
McClelland was preparing to sur- 
render his vessel to state authorities 
at New Orleans, Dix wired orders 
for his arrest, adding, "If anyone at- 
tempts to haul down the American 
flag, shoot him on the spot." Imme- 
diately dubbed “The American Flag 


Members of a Charleston militia company occupy Castle Pinkney. 


12 
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Dispatch,” the cable turned Dix into 
a national hero and earned him an 
appointment as a major general. 


Some Grant Family Members in 
the War 


As was the case with many other 
families in the Civil War, that of Ulysses 
S. Grant found itself divided by the war. 

Grant himself, of course, served the 
Union. Although he had two brothers, 
Samuel and Orvil, neither served. 
Several of their cousins did serve, 
however. 

Peter Todd Hudson, the son of 
Ulysses’ aunt Susan Grant Hudson, 
served on Grant's staff during the Civil 
War, rising to the rank of lieutenant 
colonel. Surprisingly, Peter Hudson 
seems to have been the only one of 
Ulysses’ kinsmen to serve the Union. 

Noah Grant, son of the future 
president’s uncle Peter Grant, had 
served as a volunteer officer in the 
Mexican War, and on the outbreak of 
the Civil War joined the Confederacy’s 
5th Missouri Infantry, rising to captain; 
by some accounts he was referred 
to as “colonel” after the war. The 
sons of Ulysses’ aunt Maria Grant 
Tompkins, raised in western Virginia, 
also both served the Confederacy. 
William Hewitt Tompkins became 
a commissary captain in a Virginia 
regiment, while his brother, Charles 
Clifton Tompkins, served as a surgeon, 
also rising to captain. Charles was 
present at Appomattox when Robert E. 
Lee surrendered to his cousin Ulysses; 
although he met with his other cousin, 
Peter Todd Hudson, on this occasion, 
Charles apparently did not get a chance 
to hobnob with their more famous 
kinsman. The Tompkins’ brother- 
in-law Oliver A. Patton, organized a 
partisan ranger battalion that operated 
behind Union lines in Kentucky in 
1863, serving as a lieutenant colonel. 

Thomas Tibbs Grant, the son of 
Ulysses’ Uncle Roswell, served as a 
sergeant in the 22nd Virginia, and 
apparently died of disease while a 
Union prisoner-of-war in 1864. 

Ulysses S. Grant’s wife, Julia Dent 
Grant, had even more Confederate ties, 
but that’s a matter for another time. 
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FROM THE ARCHIVES 


The Antietam After Action Report 
of the 23rd New York 


Formed in 1891, the Antietam Bat- 
tlefield Board was charged by Congress 
with preserving and marking the battle 
lines of America’s bloodiest day. Recon- 
structing a coherent narrative from the 
chaos of combat is always a daunting 
task; on a field with few permanent ter- 
rain features and even fewer commands 
holding static defensive positions, it was 
all the more problematic. The chal- 
lenge fell primarily to the Board’s his- 
torical expert, Brevet Brigadier General 
Ezra A. Carman. A veteran of the battle 
himself, Carman interviewed and corre- 
sponded with hundreds of participants 
from both armies in order to complete 
this task. Every visitor to Antietam Na- 
tional Battlefield today enjoys the fruits 
of his success. 

Carman’s papers, now scattered in 
a number of repositories, are a trove 
of valuable yet little-seen resources. 
Among these is a manuscript copy of 
an after-action report from Colonel 
Henry C. Hoffman of the 23rd New 
York Infantry (Third Brigade, First Di- 
vision, I Corps). Unpublished in either 
the Official Records or its Supplement, 
it details the regiment’s participation 
in the opening Union offensive south 
along the Hagerstown Pike, the fighting 
in Miller’s Cornfield, and the later ca- 
tastrophe in the infamous West Woods. 


Hd. Qrs. 23 New York 

Sharpsburg, Sept. 20, 1862 
Brig. Gen. M[arsena]. R. Patrick 
I hereby respectfully submit the following 
report of the part taken by my command 
in the battle of Sharpsburg, or Antietam, 
fought Sept. 17, 1862. 
After the battle of South Mountain or 
Middletown, Md., fought on Sunday eve- 
ning Sept. 14, 1862, we marched with the 
brigade on the morning of the 15 Sept., 
to a point near Keedysville and encamped 
for the night. 
We proceeded next morning, Sept. 16, to 
a point near Sharpsburg and occupied the 
day in changing position from one point 
on the field to another, until almost eve- 
ning when we were marched across the 
Antietam Creek and took up our position 
amid a tremendous fire of artillery on the 
extreme right of the entire army. By this 
time it was dark and we lay on our arms 
all night. 


At early dawn on the morning of the 17th 
the enemy opened a fire of artillery on 
us under which we lay for about three 
quarters of an hour, when we were moved 
with the rest of the brigade to the left 
about half a mile and in range of the en- 
emy’s guns to the support as I understand 
of [Brig.] Gen. [John] Gibbon’s brigade, 
which was at that time hotly engaged with 
the enemy’s forces both with artillery and 
small arms, and advanced up in the rear 
of [Capt. Joseph B.] Campbell’s battery 
[Battery B, 4th U.S.] and from thence 
moved to the right by a flank movement, 
and halted in the edge of the woods, the 
left of the column resting on the turnpike 
leading to Sharpsburg. Here I was or- 
dered to move with my command to the 
right of the line to reconnoitre and watch 
the movement of a large body of the en- 
emy who were reported to be gaining our 
right flank and rear, but had proceeded 
only a short distance when the order was 
countermanded and I was sent back to 
join the brigade by order of [Brig.] Gen. 
[Abner] Doubleday, a regiment having 
been detached from another brigade to 
perform the duty assigned to my com- 
mand. 

We then marched back by the left flank 
double quick and joined our brigade just 
in time to advance with it to the ledge of 
rocks on the right and in front of Camp- 
bell’s regular battery, and opened fire on 
the flank column of the enemy which was 
advancing through the cornfield and on 
the battery, driving them back in great 
haste and with much slaughter. 

We with the brigade advanced after the 
fleeing rebels across the clover field to the 
turnpike and remained there a short time 
delivering a heavy fire into the enemy, 
when suddenly the discovery was made 
that our brigade was flanked on the right 
by the enemy in large force and by your 
direction fell back in perfect order to 
the ledge of rocks, where we halted and 
stopped the advancing foe. 

By this time our ammunition had nearly 
given out and upon re-enforcements 
coming up we fell back a short distance 
behind a rise of ground, stacked arms, 
and were preparing to make coffee when 
a rebel battery, suddenly brought into 
position on our right, opened fire and 
was getting range on us. We then moved 
forward into the woods and lay under a 
heavy fire of artillery about half an hour, 
when three lines of our infantry, said to 
be [Maj. Gen. John] Sedgwick’s division 
[of the II Corps], entered the woods on 
our left, but were soon driven back in 
great disorder, making much confusion 
in all the troops in that vicinity; but I suc- 


Colonel Henry C. Hoffman: born in 1827, 
Hoffman committed suicide in 1883. 


ceeded in keeping the ranks in order and 
moving up to the ledge of rocks before | 
mentioned, where it was impossible to 
deliver a fire without endangering our | 
own fleeing men. 

At the same time the enemy poured a 
brisk fire into our right flank and rear | 
when we were ordered by you to return, | 
which was done in such perfect order as | 
to elicit the notice and flattering remark 
of Brig. Gen. {Oliver O.] Howard, in ad- 
dressing his own flying men, whom he 
was nobly but vainly attempting to rally. 
That brave officer pointed to us as an 
example for the disorganized, saying as 
he did so, “Men! that is the way to leave 
a field. That regiment are acting like 
soldiers. Do as they do, men, and we will 
drive them back again in ten minutes.” 
We retired to the edge of the woods, im- | 
mediately back of the point where Camp- 
bell’s battery was situated, and formed | 
with the rest of the brigade along the | 
fence, and succeeded with the assistance 
of other troops, who were rallied in our 
rear and on our right, in presenting such 
a front as to intimidate the enemy from 
any further advance. After remaining in 
this position until order was again re- 
stored, we were relieved by other troops, 
and were moved off to the rear, replen- 
ished our ammunition, and lay in support 
of the regular line of batteries until night. 
There was no infantry fight on our front 
after we left the field. We had but 8 com- | 
panies in the battle, Co. C being detailed | 
at division headquarters and with the 
train, and Co. B being on picket duty on 
the right and in front of our position in 
the morning and on the night before . . . 
{remaining portion deleted in Carman’s 
copy] 


(continued on page 95) 
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Shreveport 


RW Norton Gallery, 


COMMAND 
IN THE CIVIL WAR 


ED. Civil War generals displayed _ 
a wide range of ability, and a 
variety of strengths and weak- | 
nesses. | decided to ask a panel of | 
historians what they considered the | 
most important attributes for success- 
ful command in that war, and how 
those qualities differed from those re- 
quired in earlier wars. Taking part are: 
Steven H. Newton, professor of history | 
at Delaware State University and author | 
of Lost for the Cause; the Confederate | 
Army in 1864; Keith Poulter, founder 
and editor of North & South; John Y. 
Simon, executive director of the Ulysses 
S. Grant Association and editor of the 
Grant papers; Craig L. Symonds, chief 
historian of the USS Monitor Center at 
the Mariners’ Museum and author of 
Decision at Sea: Five Naval Battles that 
Shaped American History; and Steven 
E. Woodworth, associate professor of 
history at Texas Christian University 
and author of Nothing But Victory: The 
Army of the Tennessee, 1861-1865. 


STEVE NEWTON 
The highest levels of generalship 


during the Civil War were primarily at- 
tained by men whose training, temper- 
ament, talent, and skills allowed them 
function at least competently in a wide 
variety of categories rather than to in- 
dividuals excessively gifted in any one. 
The five areas of critical expertise that 
I would identify for successful army 
commanders would include strategy, 
logistics, interpersonal skills, improvi- 
sation, and resolution. 

Strategic ability could be as simple 
as what T. Harry Williams called the | 
ability “to make war on a map,” or to 
visualize both a battlefield and a theater | 
of war from an abstract perspective | 
handicapped by inadequate intelligence | 
and subordinates who failed to follow 
orders. 


Robert E. Lee at Second Manassas | 
or Chancellorsville, or Ulysses Grant at 
Vicksburg exemplified this trait at its 
best; William S. Rosecrans at Tullahoma 
followed by Chickamauga, or Braxton 
Bragg’s invasion of Kentucky suggest 
what could happen when this ability 
manifested itself inconsistently in con- 
tinuous campaigning. 

The old aphorism that amateurs 
study tactics and professionals study 
logistics held true between 1861-1865. 
Bragg’s redeployment of his army from 
Tupelo, Mississippi, into Kentucky or 
William T. Sherman’s meticulous prep- 
aration for the Atlanta campaign mark 
the epitome of logistical excellence in 
active operations, while Rosecrans, 
George McClellan, Henry Halleck, and 


Joseph Johnston all managed to raise | 


supply-related procrastination to a fine 
art. 

Any commanding general had to 
be able to work effectively with his 
military and civilian superiors, and 
induce his subordinates to work as an 


effective team. Bragg represents the | 
“poster boy” for cantankerous relations | 


with his commanders, although recent 
scholarship is beginning to challenge D. 
S. Freeman’s overly positive portrayal 
of Lee in this regard. I would nominate 
every commander of the Army of the 
Potomac as failing to keep his superiors 
happy. This was not necessarily a mat- 
ter of winning battles; Lee and Grant 
both experienced defeats and setbacks 
without losing the confidence of their 


| superiors. Both George Meade and 
| George Thomas (not to mention Joe 


Johnston and P. G. T. Beauregard) cost 
themselves positions in the first rank of 
Civil War army commanders because of 
failings in this area. 

Nothing in battle ever goes as 
planned. Call it friction, fog of war, 
or just name it Leonidas Polk, the suc- 
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cessful general had to be able to think 
on his feet. Bragg at Stone’s River and 
again at Chickamauga demonstrated 
the downfall of a general who could 
plan a good battle, but who could not 
adapt rationally to changing conditions 
on the field. 

Lee at Chancellorsville, Johnston at 
Dalton-Resaca, or Philip Sheridan at 
Cedar Creek demonstrate the extent to 
which an army commander could avoid 
or redeem disaster through the ability 
to improvise. 

Finally, resolution—possibly the 
most subtle of all these characteristics. 
Winning battles in the Civil War, given 
the nature of the armaments and the 
terrain, invariably entailed almost as 
many casualties as losing them. Push- 
ing McClellan away from Richmond 
during the Seven Days, fighting it out 
in the Overland Campaign “if it takes 
all summer,” or accepting the cost of 
pounding his way into Richmond 
after Seven Pines (if only McClellan 
had) represent the better points of the 
bloody-mindedness necessary to keep 
throwing men into the breach until 
something broke open. Yet that same 
resolution could too easily evolve into 
the stubborn refusal to acknowledge 
futility: think Fredericksburg, Malvern 
Hill, the Vicksburg assault, or Hood’s 
attacks outside Atlanta. Resolution also 
meant, however, the ability to move 
forward into uncertainty, a test James 
McPherson failed at Resaca. 

I left tactics off the army com- 
mander’s list. Intriguingly, none of the 
more outstanding army commanders 
—Grant, Lee, or Sherman—were gifted 
tacticians. Tactics belonged primarily 
to brigade, division, and corps com- 
manders. 

This brings up a distinction be- 
tween generalship requirements for an 
army commander as opposed to his 
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subordinates. For corps commanders | proved unequal to the different sort of 


I would modify the original list to em- 
phasize tactics, administrative ability, 
improvisation, and personal (as in on- 
the-ground, where-the-troops-can-see- 
you) leadership as the most important 
qualities. The fact that this list differs 
from that of army commanders ex- 
plains, I think, why James Longstreet or 
Joseph Hooker failed to make the move 
upward. 

Thinking brigadiers, just take that 
list and reverse the order; division com- 
manders fell somewhere in the middle. 


STEVEN WOODWORTH 


A number of qualities were nec- | 


essary in Civil War commanders of 
armies and corps, and these were often 
quite different qualities from those 
required in such lower-level billets as 
division and brigade command. A bri- 
gade commander had to be prepared to 
give inspirational personal leadership 
in combat, and the resulting cost was 
a high casualty rate among brigadiers. 
Here one thinks of Strong Vincent at 
Little Round Top, Lewis Armistead 
leading his men over the wall at Cem- 
etery Ridge, or Charles Harker and Dan 
McCook at Kennesaw Mountain—all of 
which ended fatally for the intrepid bri- 
gade commanders. Such cases are nu- 
merous at the brigade level—somewhat 
less so among division commanders. 
They were rare for corps commanders. 
Reynolds, Sickles, and Hancock at Get- 
tysburg were exceptions. Corps com- 
manders usually, and quite rightly, kept 
well back from the firing lines. More 
typical of the type of casualty they suf- 
fered was the loss of Union VI Corps 
commander John Sedgwick to a long- 
range sniper. Most Confederate corps- 
commander casualties were either to 
friendly fire—Jackson and Longstreet 
—or to long-range artillery fire—in 
the case of Leonidas Polk. Army com- 
manders appropriately played even less 
of a role in front-line leadership. Albert 
Sidney Johnston, who died leading a 
charge at Shiloh, was an exception. 

On the other hand, army and corps 
commanders faced much more difficult 
demands in the area of organization 
and administration, in order to keep 
their commands efficient and running 
smoothly. Sometimes officers who had 
shown good aptitude at lower levels 
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challenges they encountered at corps 
and army level. John Bell Hood prob- 
ably did his best work at brigade and 
possibly division level. His performance 
as a corps commander was highly sus- 
pect, and when Jefferson Davis queried 
Hood’s erstwhile commander, Robert E. 


Lee, as to the former’s aptitude for army | 


command, Lee expressed doubts as to 
Hood’s diligence in the many important 
duties that an army commander had 
to perform off the field of battle. Davis 
appointed Hood anyway, and the result 
was unsatisfactory. William T. Sherman 
believed that John A. Logan, though 


undoubtedly a battlefield leader of al- | 


most unequaled charisma, was lacking 
in the steady administrative abilities 
necessary to command the Army of the 
Tennessee, despite his heroic leadership 
of that army in its hard-fought victory 
at the Battle of Atlanta. In Logan’s stead 
Sherman appointed the less flamboyant 
Oliver O, Howard, and the result was 
highly successful. 

An army commander needed to 
have imagination and the ability to see 


| Operational opportunities and devise 


creative ways to respond to the foe’s 
movements. This was an ability that 
could sometimes be present in a man 
who was less capable at the corps level. 


John Bell Hood’s operational plans as | 


an army commander were fairly good 
—prior to November 30, 1864. His 
schemes for the Battle of Atlanta and 
for the turning movement to Spring 
Hill were excellent, and his campaign 
against Sherman’s supply lines in North 
Georgia was also promising. As always, 
Hood was hampered by his lack of abil- 
ity to execute his plans. 

In a curious contrast, James Long- 
street was a highly skilled corps com- 
mander—when he could be induced to 
follow whole-heartedly the operational 
plans of a first-rate army commander 
such as Robert E. Lee. Yet Longstreet 
was a dismal failure in independent 
command. It is a strange irony that 
while Longstreet was undeniably a bet- 
ter corps command than Hood, Hood 


was probably a better army commander | 


than Longstreet. Commanding a corps 
required less flair and creativity than 
commanding an army. 

Yet more important than all of 
these factors, a Civil War army com- 
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mander had to have great strength of 
mind and character—the ability to 
think clearly under vast responsibility, 
to avoid taking counsel of his fears, to 
bear up under adversity with a “Lick 
‘em tomorrow” determination. All of 
the truly great generals had it—Grant, 
Lee, and Jackson, to the greatest de- 
grees, and Sherman, Sheridan, Thomas 
and several others in lesser degrees 
and in various forms. The lack of such 
mental toughness was the downfall of 
otherwise highly gifted commanders 
like McClellan, Hooker, and Rosecrans. 
Moral strength could not take the place 
of a sufficient endowment of wit and 
military cunning—as witness the case 
of Ambrose Burnside—but it was the 
foremost requirement for every truly 
great general of the war. 


CRAIG SYMONDS 


Prior to 1861, the most essential 
characteristics in a successful army 
commander were presence (the abil- 
ity to instill confidence in his soldiers), 
calmness in a crisis, and physical cour- 
age on the battlefield. But two factors 
made senior level command in the 
American Civil War significantly differ- 
ent from command in any of America’s 
previous wars. The first was simply 
that the Civil War involved much larger 
armies. Up to that point, the 10,000 
man army that Winfield Scott marched 
to Mexico City in 1847 was the largest 
U.S. force ever assembled, and the logis- 


Braxton Bragg was the “poster boy” 
for cantankerous relations. 


tical requirements of that campaign all 
but overwhelmed the U.S. Army Quar- 
termaster. A decade and a half later, the 
field armies of the Civil War were ten 
times as large, and their logistic needs 
at least ten times as great. As a result, 
the successful senior commander in the 
Civil War had to be a manager of war as 
well as a leader of men. Of course, pos- 
session of management skills did not 
by itself ensure success in command: 
George McClellan is a case in point. 
The other new factor in warfare in 
1861 was technology. The Civil War 
took place hard on the heels of an ord- 
nance revolution in both artillery and 
shoulder arms that rendered much of 
the received wisdom about battlefield 
maneuvering obsolete, or at least sub- 
ject to dramatic revision. Professional 
officers were aware of this, and as a 
result they sought to avoid the kind of 
frontal attacks that had proved suc- 
cessful in earlier wars. More than ever, 
finding the unprotected flank of your 
enemy became the primary goal of 
most tactical maneuvering, and refus- 
ing your own flank became the goal 
of armies on the defensive. This led 
to a great deal of marching, counter- 
marching and maneuvering for posi- 


tion as commanders tried to obtain 
a position of advantage. In addition, 
field fortifications became more com- 
mon and more sophisticated as the war 
evolved. Blanket claims that Civil War 
commanders failed to adjust to the new 


“It is a strange irony that while Longstreet 
was undeniably a better corps commander 
than Hood, Hood was probably a better 
army commander than Longstreet.” 


technology of the rifled musket and | 


minie ball are simply untrue. They 
understood the problem perfectly, but 
the solution to such a problem proved 
elusive, just as it did in 1915-17. 
Maneuvering extremely large field 
armies brought another challenge: com- 
munication. Though the telegraph kept 
armies in much more frequent contact 
with the political capital (more about 
that soon), orders on the battlefield still 
had to be sent by courier—or occasion- 


ally by flag signal. (The warning sent to | 


Nathan “Shanks” Evans, guarding the 
stone bridge over Bull Run, to watch 
his left for he was about to be flanked 
was the first use of signal flags on a 
battlefield in American history.) No 
longer could a commander sit his horse 
on a rise of ground and see the battle- 
field in front of him. With such large 
armies, battles spread out well beyond 


his vision in all directions, and it took a | 
special clarity of mind to keep focused | 


on which forces were where. This abil- 
ity to imagine a battlefield beyond one’s 
Own vision was essential to command- 
ers in this new war and was a skill that 
was hard to teach. Some officers had it; 
some did not. 

Finally, more than in any previ- 


ous American war, the Civil War was | 
| characterized by closer coordination 


between the field commanders and the 
political seat of power. On the Con- 
federate side, those commanders (like 
Robert E. Lee) who made an effort 
to keep the president informed, fared 
much better than those (like Joseph E. 
Johnston) who declined to do so on the 


| grounds that inviting Jefferson Davis 


to send him advice would be like ask- 
ing him to command. On the Union 
side, the telegraph made it possible for 
Lincoln to track the evolution of battles 
from the telegraph room of the White 
House and made possible presidential 
suggestions while the armies were still 
in contact. 

These new circumstances meant 
that successful commanders in the Civil 


War needed to be effective managers of | 


a complex logistical puzzle; they had to 
keep an overall picture of the battlefield 
in mind at all times; and they had to 


| take the time to ensure that they kept 


the government informed even as they 


maneuvered and fought their armies. | 


Of course the old virtues of command 
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presence, calmness in a crisis, and phys- 
ical courage still played a role, but they 
were no longer sufficient. 


JOHN SIMON 
When the Civil War began, both 


Union and Confederacy possessed 
advantages presaging a lengthy conflict 
and possible stalemate. The North 
had superiority in men, factories, 
railroads, finances, and more; the 
South had interior lines, greater unity, 
a revolutionary cause, and the potential 
to triumph simply by avoiding 
defeat. Both needed to create a new 
army: one because its existing army 
was antiquated, undermanned, and 
unprepared for modern warfare; the 
other because it lacked any organized 
force. Yet both followed traditional 
paths: the North trying to use the 
command structure already in place, 
the South attempting to recreate 
the army that Jefferson Davis had 
previously known while serving as 
secretary of war. Davis tapped Robert 
E. Lee, an officer coveted by both North 
and South, to serve as military advisor 
to the president, a bureaucratic position 
he held intermittently until Joseph E. 
Johnston was wounded more than one 
year into the war. 

Tradition presented obstacles to 
military success. In an armed conflict 
in which the opponents were culturally 
similar, where many leading officers 
had been educated at the same school 
and had served together in the same 
army, where neither army had an 
overwhelming preponderance of men 
or equipment, a lengthy, bloody, and 
possibly inconclusive conflict might 
result. Innovation represented one 
method of avoiding stalemate. In 
reflecting upon wartime experiences, 
Ulysses S. Grant concluded "that there 
are no fixed laws of war which are not 
subject to the conditions of the country, 
the climate, and the habits of the 
people. The laws of successful warfare 
in one generation would insure defeat 
in another.” Grant proved an innovator, 
who learned to take into account the 
improved technology of the rifle and 
the significance of the railroad and 
telegraph in altering the grim arithmetic 
of war. In the final year of war he 
used new technology to coordinate 
command from a field position, 
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enabling him to avoid problems of 
civilian authority and also direct 
oversight of separate forces. Fifteen 
years of experience in the old army 
gave him knowledge of techniques used 


previously and willingness to abandon | 


them under new circumstances. 
Successful command often involved 
unpredictability. This quality had much 
to do with the brilliance of Stonewall 
Jackson as an independent commander 
and Robert E. Lee as strategist and 
tactician. Lee showed these qualities 
superbly at Second Manassas and at 
the Wilderness. Indeed, it was the 
abandonment of this quality that 
doomed Pickett's anticipated charge 


at Gettysburg. In other areas of 
Confederate command, Nathan Bedford 
Forrest repeatedly exhibited a dazzling 
degree of innovation and capacity for 
improvisation that magnified the threat 
of his relatively small mounted force 
to a vastly superior occupation army. 
Comparing Jeb Stuart and Forrest 
as cavalry commanders, the former 
won hearts, the latter won battles. 
Forrest's eastern counterpart, John S. 
Mosby, also achieved success out of all 
proportion to numbers through tactics 
so unorthodox that posterity ponders 
the question of his standing in the 
Confederate army. 

Among Confederate failures, high 


George B. McClellan: “the possession of management skills 
did not by itself ensure success in command.” 
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ranking goes to John B. Hood, 
whose impetuous and irrational 
behavior after he replaced Joseph 
E. Johnston at Atlanta destroyed 
Southern capability in the western 
theater; to John C. Pemberton, 
whose stubborn conventionality 
doomed a major army at Vicksburg, 
and to Braxton Bragg, incapable of 
winning the respect and trust of his 
subordinates. In the North, Henry 
W. Halleck, nicknamed “Old Brains” 
for his wealth of conventional 
wisdom regarding warfare, 
demonstrated his ineffectiveness 
in Civil War leadership. Similarly, 
George B. McClellan, once hailed 
as a “young Napoleon” and shallow 
enough to take this seriously, 
sought to follow the pattern of the 
illustrious emperor but did so with 
a timidity that undermined his 
strategy. 

Such failures reflect the reverse of 
success. Many commanders attained 
popularity through achievement 
without courting favor with 
troops. Especially in the North, 
avoidance of political involvement 
enabled the most successful to 
focus on important missions, 
although awareness of political 
dimensions contributed to capacity 
for independent operations. All 
were aware of military history and 
also the need to fight under new 
conditions and circumstances. 
Superior Civil War commanders 
exhibited versatility, ingenuity, 
resilience, and boldness. Above all, 
they needed to think logically amid 
distracting and dismaying battlefield 
chaos. 


KEITH POULTER 


For most of history prior to the 
Civil War, generals for the most part 
commanded on battlefields they could 
take in at a glance, or at any rate com- 
mand personally via a mere handful of 
lieutenants. The fate of empires some- 
times hinged on a single battle, and in 
these instances tactics, not strategy, was 
king. Military leaders might be answer- 
able to political authority back home 
(especially if they were too successful), 
but that authority was distant from the 
battlefield, unless indeed political and 
military leadership were embodied in 


the person of a single man. 

All these things were in the process 
of change by the time of the Civil War. 
The telegraph had opened up opportu- 
nities for military leaders to issue their 
orders across distances and with a speed 
never before possible; conversely, it had 
also brought them within reach of their 
political masters. Technological change 
was rendering ever more complex the 
engines of war, in turn engendering an 
ever-more important place for logistics 
in the military art. No longer—as a 
general rule—did senior command- 
ers plunge into battle at the head of 
their troops. Administrative ability was 
becoming more potent than charisma. 
Other factors—moral courage, the abil- 
ity to reduce a situation to its essentials, 
the ability to coordinate different arms, 
remained constant. 

As a starting point for discussion 
I have created the table below. It lists 
eleven qualities of leadership, and 
ranks thirteen Civil War generals— 
seven Union, six Confederate—for 
these qualities. Of the thirteen generals, 
eleven commanded armies, and Jackson 
had command for a while of an army 
detachment. Only Cleburne held a 
command no higher than that of divi- 
sion. 


PHYSICAL) MORAL | COUP | LOGIS- | POLITICAL; CHARI- 
2 2 2 2 2 0 


Of the eleven qualities listed, 
physical courage and charisma were 
becoming less important (among top 
commanders), while coup d’oeil (the 
ability to grasp a situation quickly in its 
entirety), political skill, logistics, and 
administrative ability were becoming 
more important In the almost century 
and a half since 1865, the latter two 
have continued to grow in importance, 
and with ever greater complexity the 
ability to coordinate a multiplicity of 
units and weapons systems has also as- 
sumed a greater significance. 

Some of the judgments reflected in 
the table require immediate explanation 
(not that this will stop my colleagues 
jumping all over me). I gave Grant only 


a “1” for coordination because of the | 


many inept movements of the Army 
of the Potomac during the Overland 
Campaign. I gave Lee minus scores 
for logistical and administrative skills 
because, for instance, of his ignorance 
of the state of his artillery during the 
Gettysburg Campaign; I gave him less 
than full marks for political skill, be- 
cause although he always managed to 
“handle” Jefferson Davis, he failed to 
influence him in a positive sense; and 
I gave him only a “1” for moral cour- 
age, because it seems to me he always 


passed the buck to God. All in all, Lee 
appears as a somewhat old-fashioned 
military leader. Meade scores very badly 
—a case, perhaps, of a good corps com- 
mandeer promoted beyond his ability? 
The reverse is the case with Cleburne— 
perhaps his score would have tumbled 
down if he had been elevated to army 
command. I must say, even though the 
scores in the chart are simply a break- 
down of my own subjective judgments, 
I was surprised at Joe Johnston scoring 
as low as Braxton Bragg! 


STEVE NEWTON 


I am struck by the many similari- 
ties (scale of the battlefield, changing 
technology, difference between minor 
tactics and fighting an army) that we 
all seemed to emphasize. This looked 
like consensus, and at first I thought 
that was good, but then I asked myself 
a second question: Does the relative 
consistency of our answers reflect the 
reality of Civil War command or the 
uniformity of the training and predilec- 
tions of modern military scholars? Let’s 
unpack the possibility that maybe we 
are all enforcing our own visions on the 
past, rather than just interpreting it. 
For example, conspicuous by its ab- 
sence in all responses (including 
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Two is the highest score for a single category, -2 the lowest. Figures in parentheses are those for which I had little or no 
evidentiary base, but putting some figure created less distortion than putting none. The final column is the total scored for the 
seven qualities I judged to be of most importance (i.e., excluding physical courage, political skill, charisma, and people skills). 
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“[Stuart] won hearts, [Forrest] won battles.” 


mine) is any treatment of how the na- | vehicle for both Grant and Sherman. 


ture of battle and command changed 
during the war. Thanks to both Edward 
Hagermann and Earl Hess we know 
that both logistics and the use of for- 
tifications evolved rapidly. Sherman’s 
campaign from Chattanooga to Atlanta, 
as a logistical undertaking, would have 
been impossible even as late as 1863 
—the technical skills and organiza- 
tion to pull it off simply did not exist. 
Likewise, the crawling battle of en- 
trenched positions during the Overland 
campaign was not something that Lee 
(who did not entrench at Antietam) or 
Grant (who did not entrench at Shiloh) 
would even have conceptualized two 
years earlier. The nature of warfare 
itself had changed; therefore our com- 
parative assessments of general officers 
(especially those who did not consis- 
tently hold high command throughout 
the war) should take this into account. 
Likewise, the Civil War is an incred- 
ibly inconsistent conflict with regard 
to what “army command” or “theater 
command” actually meant. Joe John- 


ston insisted that his gigantic theater | 


command including Mississippi and 
Tennessee was not only unwieldy but 
unworkable. Strategically, he thought, 
the two areas were too far separated for 
coordinated operations, and his author- 
ity over individual army commanders 
was transitory unless he was actually 
standing behind them. On the other 
hand, the Federal Military Division of 
the Mississippi encompassed the same 


How much of the difference was in the 
men themselves or the organizational 
structures? Arguably, most Civil War 
military history is firmly (perhaps too 
firmly) grounded in biography and 


what John Keegan calls “the battle | 


piece” to deal with the larger issues of 
command as a process. Maybe what we 
need between 1861-1865 is a little less 


Douglas Southall Freeman and a little | 


more Martin van Creveld. 


STEVE WOODWORTH 


I enjoyed reading my several col- 
leagues’ thoughts on Civil War com- 
mand. I found much to agree with and, 
for the most part, little to argue about. 
Keith, however, has come through with 
some suitably controversial content, 
and I'll rise to his bait. 

I find his table rating Civil War 
commanders intriguing but flawed. 

The first clue that something might 
be amiss with this system of ranking 
generals is that Patrick R. Cleburne 


comes out tied with Ulysses S. Grant as | 


the best generals of the war. Cleburne 
was a highly skilled division command- 
er who ought to have been tried at the 


corps level, but that is about the most | 


that one can reasonably say for him. He 
might have proved successful enough as 
a corps commander to merit a shot at 
army command, but that is something 
we can't really know. The problem 
here comes in giving Cleburne almost 


a whole row of perfect ratings that in- | 


general area, and proved a successful | clude categories in which his responsi- 
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George Thomas. The “killer instinct” was 
an important quality in a successful general. 


bilities bore no comparison to Grant's. 
Keith downgrades Grant’s score for co- 
ordination (unjustifiably, as it seems to 
me) for not being able to get the Army 
of the Potomac to function smoothly 
(something no one else ever did), but 
he gives Cleburne perfect marks for 
coordinating a single division, less than 
| one-tenth the size of the Army of the 
| Potomac. Similarly, it is simply not 
credible to suggest that Cleburne was a 
better general than Robert E. Lee. 

The rating of Lee is too harsh in 
several ways. Most striking is the down- 
grading of his moral courage rating 
because “he always passed the buck to 
God.” On the contrary, Lee believed in 
doing all he could and then leaving the 
result to God. That is not passing the 
buck. It is simply a realistic view of the 
| world. 

Several other outcomes of the sys- 
tem also defy common sense—notably 
ranking Thomas and Hooker above 
Sherman. 

What the system needs to make it 
work is a bit of fine-tuning—the avail- 
ability of more than five possible values 
for each quality and the number of 
points available for a given quality be- 
ing weighted according to that quality’s 
significance. Generals should be rated 
only against others who performed 
the same or similar roles, and ratings 
should be based on the totality of a 
general’s performance in that particular 
role, rather than merely on one or two 
| striking incidents. 


CRAIG SYMONDS 


As usual, I find myself nodding en- 
thusiastically in agreement with most 
of what my colleagues had to say. Steve 
Woodworth’s breakdown of the impor- 
tant criteria of command leadership 
into four categories is useful here: (1) 
inspirational leadership; (2) organiza- 
tional ability; (3) imagination and the 
ability to see (and seize) opportunity; 
and (4) mental and moral toughness. 
Of these, the third is, I think, the most 
elusive. It is what I referred to as the 
“special clarity of mind ... to imagine 
a battlefield beyond one’s own vision,” 
what Steve Newton (quoting T. Harry 
Williams) called the ability “to make 
war on a map” or what Keith called 
coup d’oeil. (Come on, Keith, speak 
English!) It is much easier to identify 
this rare ability than it is to learn it or 
exercise it. I suspect it is not something 
that can be taught at West Point. Some 
commanders have it (or develop it), 
some do not, and frankly cannot. We 
agree (mostly) on who these men were. 

John Y. Simon cites Ulysses S. Grant 
(who else?) to illustrate the application 
of many of these skills. Grant was, John 
reminds us, an innovator who was able 
to adjust to unpredictable shifts in the 
battlefield dynamic; he could coordi- 
nate armies from the field; and he suc- 
cessfully avoided collisions with civilian 
leadership. 

Which brings us to Keith’s spread- 
sheet. This, I suspect, will draw a lot of 
attention mainly because of Keith’s bold 
effort to be specific and quantitative 
about something as hard to pin down 
as leadership. A few questions: Why 
not Halleck or Hood? Here were two 
men near the top of their command 
structure, both of whom were very con- 
troversial, and yet not included. And 
if you include Cleburne in the matrix 
(obviously one of my favorites!) why 
not Forrest? Or Stuart? And finally, 
for the sake of provoking more discus- 
sion, let me take issue with the scores 
you gave my old pal Joseph E. Johnston. 
I certainly agree that he deserves his 
minus-2 for moral courage, and for po- 
litical skill (unless you could give him a 
lower mark), but I would argue that he 
deserves a positive score for charisma 
—the troops loved him—and maneu- 
ver—what was he doing in Georgia if 
not outmaneuvering Billy Sherman? | 


Ulysses S. Grant: the laws of successful war in one generation 


would insure defeat in another. 


would even give him a point for ad- 
ministration. Adding those five points 
would erase his minus-4 score and 
make it a plus one, which is probably 
where he belongs: Above Bragg, Hood, 
and Pemberton, but below Grant, Lee, 
Sherman, and Jackson. I suspect Steve 
Newton will back me up on this? What 
about Steve Woodworth? 


JOHN SIMON 


Looking over Keith Poulter’s chart 
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of qualities of leadership raises ques- 
tions about some categories. How im- 
portant was physical courage? Does it 
overlap significantly with charisma? To 
what extent does this reflect true cour- 
age or simply perception of leadership? 
Much the same might be asked about 
moral courage. Indeed, perhaps catego- 
ries of physical and emotional health 
might substitute in evaluating leader- 
ship. 

Despite the brilliant achievements 
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of Robert E. Lee, more major Civil War 
battles were won by generals under 
forty years old. As generals moved from 
the army vanguard to an administra- 
tive perch behind the lines, campaign- 
ing still endangered physical resources. 
Sleep deprivation, unfamiliar foods, 
and multiple distractions strained even 
the physically fit. Their impact on Lee 
remains problematical. Serious issues 
involving the health of Henry W. Hal- 
leck involve both physical and emo- 
tional factors. Retrospective medical 
diagnosis and psychohistory frequently 
expand into untenable speculation; per- 


haps a few simple observations might | 


better serve. 


Replacing moral courage with emo- | 


tional balance might provide clearer 


perspectives. Halleck’s jealous and du- | 
plicitous reaction to Ulysses S. Grant's 


success at Fort Donelson should entitle 
him to a place on an analyst’s couch. 
John C. Pemberton’s stubborn persis- 
tence in pursuing failure at Vicksburg 
qualifies for the next appointment— 
unless Braxton Bragg is already sched- 
uled. Those who exhibited excessive 
self-concern at the expense of the cause 
for which they fought might include 
Joseph E. Johnston and Joseph Hooker, 
to say nothing of George B. McClellan. 
Both George G. Meade and William T. 
Sherman experienced difficulty in con- 
trolling emotions. 

On the positive side, Grant’s re- 
markable resilience and Lee’s genuine 
modesty contributed significantly to 
their command capacity. Both pos- 
sessed the vision and versatility associ- 
ated with superior intellect, although 
for intellect alone, perhaps Sherman 
might take the honors. Poulter’s scale 


gives McClellan full credit for charisma | 
and Grant none, but did Union troops | 


or later historians question Grant’s 
leadership? In the Second World War, 
Douglas MacArthur’s charisma bal- 
anced Dwight D. Eisenhower’s unas- 
suming competence, representing 
two contrasting patterns of American 


military leadership. Perhaps McClellan | 


gave the Army of the Potomac exactly 


what it most needed for several months | 


before personal deficiencies eroded his 
capacity. 

Nonetheless, the scaling of attributes 
represents a significant breakthrough | 
in leadership analysis. Much Civil War 


writing suffers from parochial perspec- 
tives, failing to take broad views even 
of that conflict, much less additional 
history. Through Poulter’s initiative, 
social science invades and illuminates a 
romantic garden of subjectivity. 


KEITH POULTER 


On the basis of my colleagues’ ini- 
tial statements, we might boil my eleven 
categories down to just five: strategic 
sense, moral courage, administrative 
ability, interpersonal relations, and 
flexibility. Then again, I still feel killer 
instinct is an important quality for 
a general to have; if General Tommy 
Franks had possessed it, Osama Bin 
Laden might well have been buried in 
an unmarked grave these last few years. 


tive as editor and move the discussion 
along by commenting immediately on 
the other participants’ second round 
| comments. John Simon has interesting 
| things to say about my Table, though 
I am inclined to think that emotional 
balance is a new (and very useful) 
category rather than an alternative to 
moral courage (which takes me back up 
to seven categories! ). 

John says that Grant and Lee both 
possessed the “vision and versatility 
associated with superior intellect.” I 
would go along with that for Grant, but 
not for Lee. It depends, I suppose, on 
what you mean by “intellect.” Lee was 
clearly intelligent, as witness his sure 
grasp of the strategic situation faced by 
the Confederacy. But he was no intel- 
lectual. His values were a simple reflec- 
tion of his time, place, and social posi- 
tion. In other words he was a “tradition 
directed” individual—no thinking 
outside the box for Lee! Grant, on the 
other hand, was more “inner directed” 
| —his values were more the product of 
his own experience and analysis. (Natu- 
rally enough, in a discussion of leaders, 
there are no “other directed” individu- 
als, for they are by definition followers.) 

John flatters me in suggesting that 
| my scaling of attributes is a significant 
| breakthrough in leadership analysis. At 
| least, I think he does! Surely someone 
| has assayed thoughts along these lines 
| before? In any case, I freely acknowledge 
that my throw-away thoughts embod- 


ied in the Table are highly subjective— | 


_ even though there is some evidentiary 
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I’m going to exercise my preroga- | 


“What was [Joe Johnston] doing in Georgia, 
if not out-maneuvering Billie Sherman?” 


basis for most of the rankings. As Steve 
Woodworth points out, to undertake 
such an analysis seriously one would 
need to use a much greater range—say 
from -5 to +5, or 1-10, and weight the 


| various factors for significance. My, ad- 


mittedly rudimentary, Table was simply 
intended as a starting point for discus- 
sion. If anyone knows of a serious anal- 
ysis along these lines, I’'d be delighted to 
know of it. 

Craig makes, as always, some in- 
teresting observations. I’ll respond to 
just a couple. I didn’t include Stuart, 
Forrest, or Hood because I don’t know 
enough about them to rank them on 
eleven different characteristics. Who 
knows what their strategic perspectives 
were? On the other hand, we do know 


| something of Cleburne’s overarching 


views of the war, viz. his 1863 proposal 
to recruit blacks. My rankings of Hal- 
leck would be as follows: 


Physical Coor- 2 
courage dination 
moral 2 admini- 2 
courage strative 

skill 
coup. =} killer -2 
Poeil instinct | 
logistics 1 maneuver| 0 


olitical 
Pill 1 “2 


total 


charisma 


Like McClellan, his strengths sug- 
gest he would make a good staff officer, 
his weaknesses indicate he could never 
| bea successful fighting general. As for 
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“Halleck’s jealous and duplicitous reaction to Ulysses S. Grant’s success at 
Fort Donelson should entitle him to a place on an analyst’s couch.” 


Craig’s question, “What was [Joe John- 
ston] doing in Georgia if not outma- 
neuvering Billy Sherman?”— my an- 
swer is that he was conducting a step- 
by-step retreat to the southern tip of 
Florida! 

Steve Woodworth berates my ac- 
cording Cleburne high scores, but as I 
acknowledged, like many another gen- 
eral he might not have made the jump 
to corps or army command successfully. 
As Steve points out, we can never know. 

Steve also disagrees with my down- 
grading Lee (slightly) with respect to 
moral courage, because “he always 
passed the buck to God.” Steve argues 


that doing all you can and leaving the 
rest to God is to take a realistic view 
of the world. We could, of course, de- 
bate whether belief in a supreme, su- 
pernatural being can ever be realistic, 
or rational, but North & South is not 
(emphatically not) the forum for such a 
debate. In any case, my criticism of Lee 
was not knocking his religious belief as 
such, but rather the use he made of his 


religion. In my view, Lee used his belief | 


in a deity to avoid accepting responsi- 


For example, he believed he had no 
responsibility for taking a stand against 
slavery, because if the Almighty didn’t 


like the system, He would do something 
about it. One cannot help wondering 
whether it crossed Lee’s mind, on his 
way to Appomattox, that He had! My 
point is that here is an instance where, 
far from doing everything he could and 
then leaving the result to God, Lee used 
his belief to rationalize doing absolutely 
nothing and leaving the result to God. If 
that isn’t passing the buck, I don’t know 
what is. 

There is a related point about Lee 
that should perhaps be made. He was 
a man greatly enamored of duty— 
but he was able to rationalize in such a 
way that what he wanted to do became 
his duty. Thus in 1861, his duty to the 
federal government, his duty as a U.S. 
officer, his duty to the oath he had 
taken, all bowed before his “duty” to 
Virginia. Actually, he was not follow- 
ing the path of duty, he was simply 
choosing between alternative courses 
of action. Once again, Lee was ducking 
responsibility for his choice; this time it 
wasn’t God’s will he was acceding to, it 
was the abstract concept of “duty.” (Lest 
those among our readers who are of the 
Confederate persuasion think I am be- 
ing anti-Lee, please read, or reread, my 
remarks about him in North & South, 
volume 3, #5, and you will see that I can 
also say positive things about him.) 

Id also like to say something about 
Steve Newton’s comment about “mak- 
ing war on a map,” variously labeled 
by the rest of us as “coup @oeil” (sorry 
about the French, Craig, won't do it 
again), “the ability to imagine a battle- 
field beyond one’s vision,” “to see op- 
portunities,” etc, etc. Steve and I, in 
former lives, played a good many board 
wargames from companies like Avalon 
Hill and SPI (and dare I say it, my own 
3W). It is interesting how some people 
can look at a map and nothing, abso- 
lutely nothing, happens between their 
ears. For others, the significance of ter- 
rain and distance is immediately appar- 
ent and just as immediately integrated 
with data regarding the units on both 
sides: here is a position to defend, here 
an avenue of attack, here is good going 
for tanks, there is ideal country for cav- 


| alry, here is where artillery can be safely 
bility for uncomfortable moral choices. | 


and effectively deployed, troops should 
be allocated as follows, and so on. One 
past director of North & South, a for- 
mer major in army intelligence, could 
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ongress. 


Libn 


“Some people can look at a map and nothing, 
absolutely nothing, happens between their ears.” 


always correctly predict the movements | drive the outcome. For example, how 
of the “enemy” in NATO exercises in | does such a system rate Richard Ewell, 
Germany, to the amazement of his | 


peers. Not coincidentally, he played 
board wargames, and had the ability to 
“make war on a map” down to a fine 
art. I agree with Steve: some of those 
promoted to the rank of general simply 
don’t have this ability. Perhaps it can be 
taught to some extent, but mostly it is 
innate—the ability to reduce a complex 
battlefield situation to its essentials. You 
either have it, or you don’t; Grant had it 
in spades. 

Finally, Steve’s comments about 
consensus are intriguing. Readers un- 
familiar with military theorist Martin 
Van Creveld’s work might like to read, 
for instance, The Transformation of War 
(1991). One of the points he makes is 
that future wars will frequently not be 
winnable by organized state armies. 
Roll on, Iraq! 


STEVE NEWTON 


As I didn’t comment on Keith’s 
chart last time, I’m going to try for the 
last word on it (in this crowd, hah!). 
As a wargamer I loved “leader ratings” 
—with the more different ratings the 
better. As a historian, however, I have 


become skeptical of such exercises, | 


because the questions asked generally | 


Did Lee use “his belief in a deity to 
avoid accepting responsibility for 
uncomfortable moral choices?” 


who remained one of the finest de- 
fensive tacticians in the war even after 
Lee shelved him in the Department of 
Richmond? Do we include the health 
problems that sometimes incapacitated 
him (or even A. P. Hill) in his rating 
under “stamina”? What about Winfield 


| Scott Hancock, who never exhibited 


quite the same ability to dominate a bat- 
tlefield after his wound at Gettysburg? 


Such a listing also downplays the | 


problem of averaging out inconsistency. 
At the division level, Cadmus Wilcox 
comes to mind: average with flashes 
of brilliance. His counterpart at the 
higher levels might be Rosecrans or 
McPherson for the Federals, Hardee or 
Richard Anderson for the Confederates. 
I enjoy such rankings, but we can’t lose 
sight of the fact that these numerical 
ratings often fail to take a number of 
critical factors into account. 


STEVE WOODWORTH 


Once again I’m struck by how much 


| we all agree. Unlike Steve Newton, I’m 


not all that worried about our agree- 
ment but think it means we're probably 
on the right track for the most part. 

In response to Craig Symond’s 
comments, I can agree to giving Joseph 
Johnston high marks for administra- 
tive ability, but I have to disagree with 
Craig’s assessment of Johnston’s skills 


in maneuver. I can’t think of any suc- | 


cessful maneuver Johnston ever man- 
aged except in retreat. If Johnston had 


outmaneuvered Sherman during 1864, 


the campaign would have brought them 
to the outskirts of Nashville rather than 
those of Atlanta. It seems to me that 
Sherman outmaneuvered Johnston on 
a regular basis during that campaign. 
Granting Keith’s point that North & 
South is not the proper venue to debate 
the question of whether it can ever be 
realistic, or rational, to deny the exis- 
tence of one’s Creator, | would point 
out that it was he who raised the issue. 
However, he may be surprised to find 
that I agree with him on both of the 
points he makes regarding Lee’s moral 
courage—faulting Lee for his support 
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of slavery and for his decision to join 
the Confederacy. Lee was clearly dodg- 
ing moral responsibility on both points. 
The reason I did not think of these 
originally was that I assumed Keith 
was referring to Lee’s performance as a 
general. The two issues Keith points out 
are justly disparaging to Lee as a man, 
but don’t apply to his performance as a 
general. 

Finally, I think it’s a bit too soon, 
and none of us has adequate informa- 
tion, to judge Tommy Franks’s display 
of the killer instinct or any other quali- 
ties of generalship, other than to note 
that he quickly and cheaply conquered 
a country that had previously been the 
graveyard of its invaders, most recently 
the Soviet Empire. 


CRAIG SYMONDS 


I’m afraid that I remain uncon- 
vinced that a numerical matrix—any 
numerical matrix—can do much to 
help us rank the generals of the Civil 
War. Perhaps it is my background in 
the humanities rather than the sciences 
that makes me skeptical. Military so- 
ciologists have been trying for more 
than half a century to quantify the ele- 
ments of leadership, and while I praise 
their efforts, I doubt that we are any 
closer to having a meaningful tool for 
assessing leadership. The reason, quite 
simply, is that too much of what makes 
up effective leadership is not subject to 
quantification. Then there is the ques- 
tion of balance: Would it be better to 
have a five in one category and zeros in 
four others than to have a one in every 
category? 

I agree with John Simon that physi- 
cal courage in a commanding general 
overlaps with charisma and is perhaps 
less important than moral courage, and 
he is quite right to note that all these 
elements constitute emotional balance. 
But how do we quantify “emotional 
balance”? Do I give Sherman a zero be- 
cause he was prone to occasional fits of 
temper, and give Halleck a higher mark 
because he spent a lot of time staring 
into space and scratching his elbows? 
How can we quantify Nathan Bedford 


Forrest’s “emotional balance”? 


I also agree with Steve Woodworth 
that both Grant and Lee come out far 
too low in the matrix that Keith has 
proposed. But this is largely because 
of the values Keith assigned them in 
several categories. Which begs the 
question: In considering this system of 
evaluation, have we not simply removed 
the argument from the narrative to the 
numerical and left most of the same 
questions to consider subjectively? If 
so, perhaps that’s a good thing, for it 
means that we can continue to argue 
these issues, and in doing so continue 
to search for lessons about ourselves 
and our country. 


JOHN SIMON 


How odd to participate in a discus- 
sion of Civil command War where Rob- 
ert E. Lee needs a defender! Keith labels 
Lee an “old-fashioned military leader,’ 
deficient in moral courage because he 
“always passed the buck to God.” In 
further comment, Keith finds Lee “no 
intellectual. His values were a simple 
reflection of his time, place, and social 
position,” and the result was “no think- 
ing outside the box.” Would such an 
appraisal then define the phrase “con- 
servative intellectual” as oxymoronic? 
Would Joseph Hooker have appraised 
Chancellorsville as an example of Lee 
thinking inside the box? Lee met the 
competition of West Point by graduat- 
ing second in his class, and achieved 
successful careers as an engineer, a 
battlefield commander, and college 
president, surely evincing intellectual 
versatility. Personal deficiencies need 
not explain why Lee came out second to 
Ulysses S. Grant at Appomattox and in 
informed historical opinion. Lee fore- 
saw the necessity of Confederate sur- 
render long before Jefferson Davis (if he 
ever did), and never “passed the buck.” 
Critics of Lee might wish to emulate 
Davis, who early in the war apparently 
thought Lee a man of ability but not 
the equal of Albert Sidney Johnston. 


KEITH POULTER 


One of the advantages of this dis- 
cussion format is that one can fly kites, 
speculate, and be provocative, in a way 
that is not possible in a conventional 
article or book—where considered 
conclusions are required. I’m glad my 
comments on Lee stirred things up, and 


Would Joe Hooker have appraised Chancellorsville as an example of 
Lee thinking inside the box?” 


I stand by most of them. But I must 
admit, after emailing my second round 
comments to the others, I thought to 


myself—I have criticized Lee with too | 
sweeping a brush (that is, assuming one | 


can criticize with a brush!) While still 


| maintaining that in certain contexts Lee 
| failed to acknowledge responsibility 
| for the choices he made, it is unfair to 


accuse him of a blanket lack of moral 
courage. As John Simon points out, it 
took moral courage, for example, to 
split his forces at Chancellorsville. Mind 
you, that was not ‘thinking outside the 
box,” for allocating numerically out- 
numbered forces so as to produce local 
superiority and defeat the enemy in de- 
tail is classical military doctrine. How- 
ever, a lesser general would have balked 
at applying this doctrine at Chancel- 
lorsville, and would have fled the field 
(as Hooker expected). 

John wonders whether my criticism 


of Lee renders the phrase “conserva- 
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tive intellectual” oxymoronic. No, it 
doesn’t. It is perfectly possible to hold 
conservative values and be intellectual 
about them. My contention is that Lee 
imbibed conservative values with his 
mother’s milk, and never seriously 
thought about them; that is what is 
meant by “tradition directed.” 

Craig’s points about the shortcom- 
ings of a numerical matrix (any, not 
just mine) are well taken. I agree with 
him—except that attempting such a 
thing can be a useful spur to thinking 
about the various aspects of general- 
ship, a spur that might even produce 
new insights. In any case, I hope read- 
ers have found this discussion provides 
them with food for thought. And as I 
switch off my computer, I already can 
see those letters about Lee flooding in! 
‘til next time.... 
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my) “General Scott seems to have 
ec) carte-blanche. He is, in fact, the 

Government, and if his health continues, 

__ vigorous measures are anticipated.” So 

. ‘wrote Edwin M. Stanton, late attorney 

general in James Buchanan’s cabinet 
(and future secretary of war in Abraham 


~ __Lincoln’s cabinet) in a letter to the former 
vs president dated May 16, 1861. The subject 
_. of this observation was Lieutenant 
~~ General Winfield Scott, whose arching 


self-esteem would surely have brought 
/ forth an imperial nod of agreement at 
Stanton’s characterization.’ 

The notion that General Scott 
was “the Government” was a way 
of saying that just then the army 
appeared to be the power in the 
land (or at least in the northern 
half of the land), and therefore 
to one and all Scott, as general- 
in-chief, was the army. 

In fact Scott’s role during 
the secession crisis and now 
the war crisis had traced an 
erratic course. But then Winfield 
Scott was by nature erratic. His 
heroics in uniform went back to 
the battles of Chippewa and Lundy’s 
Lane during the War of 1812, and the 
regular army he afterward nourished 
showed its mettle under his brilliant 
command in the War with Mexico. He 
was appointed army general-in-chief in 
1841 and breveted lieutenant general in 
1855. In the meanwhile “Old Fuss and 
Feathers” squabbled publicly with one 
fellow general after another, ventured 
disastrously into presidential politics as the 
Whig party’s candidate in 1852, and ina fit 
of pique moved army headquarters from 
Washington to New York so he would not 
have to associate with President Franklin 
Pierce, who had defeated him so handily. 
Scott remained implanted in New York 
during the tenure of Secretary of War 
Jefferson Davis, with whom he carried on 
a vitriolic feud. Davis's correspondence, 
Scott wrote grandly, was rife with 
~~ “examples of chicanery and tergiversation; 
, of prodigality i in assertion and utter 
~ penury in proofs and probabilities.” 
Davis was rather more direct. Scott’s 
letters, he wrote, exemplified “petulance, 


seesecesistic egotism, and recklessness of 


. Ry was swept with blazing 
of sec ession and disunion 
ncoln and the Black 
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Republicans gain the presidency. Because 
the fatal split of the Democratic party 
made that outcome a virtual certainty, 
General Scott concluded it was time and 
past time for statesmanship to prevail. He 
regarded himself, in his seventy-fourth 
year, as a senior statesman. He would 
offer his thoughts on the impending 


national crisis, 

Election Day was November 6, 
and on October 29 Scott presented 
to President Buchanan his “Views 
suggested by the imminent danger 
of a disruption of the Union by 
the secession of one or more of the 
Southern States.” He began with the 
startling assertion that to “save time” 
in making his argument, he conceded 
the right of secession—“instantly 
balanced by the correlative right” of 
the national government to regain its 
violated territory by force if necessary. 
This lawyerly stipulation (Scott had 
briefly been an attorney back in the 
early years of the century) would delight 
Southern secessionists and dismay 
Northern unionists. He went on to 


pene 


warn that should the Union be broken 
up by “political madness,” its fragments 
could never be reunited “except by the 
laceration and despotism of the sword.” 
Scott’s acceptance of the legality of 
secession revealed political naiveté, but 
his warning of secession’s poisonous fruit 
reflected the reality of war as experienced 
by the nation’s premier warrior. 

After an excursion into a fantastical 
alternative to the evils of civil war— 
the peaceful partition of the nation into 
four confederacies, each dictated by 
“natural boundaries and commercial 
affinities’ —Scott came back down 
to earth with some specific military 
advice to forestall what he termed 

the “danger of an early act of 
rashness preliminary to sucession.” 
By early acts of rashness 
Scott meant the sudden seizure of 
one or more of the forts guarding 
important ports and harbors on the 
southern Atlantic and Gulf coasts, 
most of which at the moment had 
skeleton garrisons or no garrisons 
at all. “In my opinion,” stated the 
general, “all these works should be 
immediately so garrisoned as to make 
any attempt to take any one of them, by 
surprise or coup de main, ridiculous.” 

As ill-written and ridiculously 
fanciful as much of Scott’s paper 
undoubtedly was, his more reasoned 
—and very timely—military advice 
concerning the all-but-empty coastal 
forts deserved a more thoughtful 
hearing than it got. This was due in part 
to Scott’s florid rhetoric and in part to 
James Buchanan’s native indecisiveness. 
But garrisoning the forts ran hard up 
against another difficulty—a severe 
manpower shortage. Scott reported 
that there were just five companies of 
regulars, some 400 men, “within reach.” 
Buchanan took this as a conundrum. 
For him to take action using such a 
paltry reinforcement, even parceled out 
selectively among the forts in question, 
might well be interpreted by Southern 
hotspurs as an admission of weakness, 
even as an open invitation to act. Better, 
he thought, to do nothing provocative.* 

So far as Scott could learn, his 
advice was falling on deaf ears, and he 
found himself excluded from all the 
deliberations going on in Washington. 
As he wrote to a friend on November 
12, “My suggestions seem to have had 
no good effect at Washington, in other 
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words I have had no acknowledgment 
from either President or Secretary; nor 
has a single step been taken.”® 

Actually Washington was paying 
at least some attention to the forts at 
Charleston Harbor, where the potential 
for trouble seemed greatest. The 
principal post, Fort Moultrie, manned by 
two companies of the Ist Artillery, was 
in a dilapidated condition. Fort Sumter, 
in splendid isolation out in the middle of 
the harbor entrance, was more defensible, 
but at the moment it was unmanned 
and incomplete, with just a portion of its 
ordnance mounted. A new face, that of 
Major Robert Anderson, was selected to 
command at Fort Moultrie. 

Anderson was in New York when 
the call came, and on November 13 
he reported to General Scott at army 
headquarters there for instructions. He 
was informed by the testy general-in- 
chief that he had no instructions to give. 
Scott explained that all military matters 
relating to the Charleston forts were 
closely held in the hands of Secretary 
of War John B. Floyd. Unofficially and 
informally, however, Scott talked over the 
situation with the major, including the 
advisability of shifting the garrison to the 
one defensible spot in the harbor—Fort 
Sumter.° 


Events were moving fast now. Just 
four days after Lincoln’s election, the 
South Carolina legislature passed a bill 
calling for a convention to consider an 
ordinance of secession. There seemed 
little doubt that South Carolina was 
set to leave the Union. After hardly a 
week at Charleston, Major Anderson, 
reflecting what Scott had whispered 
in his ear, stated flatly to Washington 
that Fort Sumter “must be garrisoned 
immediately if the Government 
determines to keep command of this 
harbor.” As the march toward disunion 
gathered speed, even Buchanan had 
to admit that military expertise was 
required, and so early in December 
General-in-Chief Scott was finally called 
to Washington for consultation.” 

Scott reached Washington on 
December 12. He soon enough recognized 
this was to be no mere visit, so he re- 
established army headquarters in the 
capital. His days as a field commander 
were obviously past, for he walked with 
difficulty and could no longer mount a 
horse, and only got about by carriage. 
He was seventy-four, and in the dozen 
years since his last major active service, 
in Mexico, he had not aged gracefully. 
This was due in some measure to his old 
war wounds but in greater measure to 


his gormandizing. Aleit imposing _ 


figure at six feet four anda quarter 


inches (he never neglected to mention 
that last quarter-inch), his weight had 


now reached 300 pounds and he was" 


afflicted with gout and serious edema. 
Anecdotes about his pomposity and his 
vanity may fill the memoir of his aide, 
Colonel Erasmus Keyes, yet during that 


tense secession winter the old soldier 


buckled down to business and spent 
long and fruitful hours at work at his 
headquarters. The folderol so long 
associated with “Old Fuss and Feathers” 
was set aside in these crisis times.* 

Only now did Scott became aware 
of the full record of the administration’s 
vacillation on the matter of the southern 


forts. He spoke directly to Buchanan 


about reinforcing Fort Moultrie at 
Charleston, but his efforts were fruitless. 


Consequently, the general gave thought 


to how he might influence the man who, 
in some two and a half months, would 
be in the White House—President-elect 
Abraham Lincoln of Illinois. 

Scott had hastened to send a copy 
of his “Views” to Lincoln as soon as the 
results of the November balloting were 
in. The president-elect responded with a 
rather pro forma note of thanks to Scott 
“for this renewed manifestation of his 
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‘$ecession and the fate of the 


a 


~~ © forts grew ever more closely linked, 
‘Mr. Littcoln would make haste to seek 
» = * an alliance with the general-in-chief. 


ase 


» ~* . He arranged to have the word passed 
confidentially to Scott that “I shall be 
»~ _ obliged to him to be as well prepared as 
*~ he canto either hold, or retake, the forts, 
> ~~ _as the case may require, at, and after the 
e inauguration.” 

~ On December 20, 1860, in a 
ai unanimous vote, after no debate, the 
~~ delegates to the convention meeting 
in, in Charleston passed an ordinance of 


secession. The Charleston Mercury 
headlined its broadsheet extra, THE 
~ ___ UNION IS DISSOLVED! Six days later 
*___ Major Anderson took matters into his 
: own hands. It was clear that he and his 
men were going to be gobbled up, and 
the forts with them, while Washington 
dithered. However, Major Don Carlos 
Buell had arrived at Moultrie from 
Washington and quickly grasped 
Anderson’s predicament. Giving 
Secretary of War Floyd’s instructions 
a twist of his own, Buell directed the 
major to defend whichever of the forts 
was most defensible, “whenever you have 
tangible evidence of a design to proceed 
to a hostile act.” Anderson could discern 
, hostile designs just about anywhere he 
t/t looked, and he bore in mind General 
| Scott’s sub rosa advice about moving 
to Sumter. At dark on the day after 
Christmas he gave the Charleston militia 
standing watch on Fort Moultrie the 
slip and he and his little garrison rowed 

across to Fort Sumter." 

In Washington the response was 
shock, At a tumultuous cabinet meeting 
there were demands that Fort Sumter 
be abandoned and Anderson recalled to 
Moultrie, When he learned of the efforts 
to recall Anderson, General Scott angrily 
pitched into the fray. In a December 28 

» » memorandum to Secretary Floyd he 
>) «urged that Fort Sumter not be given up, 
>> and that reinforcements and supplies 
» © be sent to the fort. There was no reply, 
¥ dy ‘and two days later Scott took the case 
+ to the president, employing the 
rson for imperial emphasis. “It 
he wrote, “the weather is bad, 
al Scott is not well enough to 
ch. But matters of the highest 

ottance seem to forbid a 


s Will the Presiden 
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Major Robert Anderson could 


discern hostile signs just about 


anywhere he cared to look.... 


permit General Scott, without reference 
to the War Department and otherwise, 
as secretly as possible, to send two 
hundred and fifty recruits from New 
York Harbor to re-enforce Fort Sumter, 
together with some extra muskets or 
rifles, ammunition, and subsistence 
stores?” Buchanan would not budge." 

As the calendar turned to 1861, 
there was an upheaval in the cabinet. The 
changes included the secessionist Floyd 
out and the unionist Joseph Holt in as 
secretary of war. With Holt’s support, 
General Scott again turned his mind to the 
task of reinforcing Fort Sumter. His first 
thought was to send regulars aboard the 
navy’s steam sloop Brooklyn, but presently 
he changed the plan. The Brooklyn was 
too big and the plan too obvious to stay 
secret very long, and seemed sure to 
endanger the fragile peace at Charleston. 
Scott thought perhaps a civilian craft 
might slip into the harbor there with less 
notice. So the merchant steamer Star of the 
West was quietly chartered in New York, 
loaded with troops and supplies, and on 
January 5, 1861, set out ostensibly on her 
usual New Orleans run. 

The matter was not managed 
quietly enough, however. The secret 
leaked out, and warnings soon reached 
the authorities in Charleston. When the 
Star of the West entered the harbor at 
first light on January 9 the only one who 
did not know of her mission was Major 
i. ¢ 
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ety feels mete 


Anderson, for the War Department's 
alert had failed to reach him. The South 
Carolina batteries opened fire on the 
steamer, scoring one minor hit, and 
when the puzzled Anderson did not 
return counterbattery fire from Fort 
Sumter, the Star of the West’s civilian 
captain put about and steamed out to 
sea and safety." 

The brief encounter might have 
escalated into a casus belli, except 
that Fort Sumter, at the very heart 
of the issue, took no part in it. Both 
Charleston and Washington backed 
off. South Carolina might declare itself 
a sovereign nation, but the moment 
seemed too soon to start a solo war 
with the United States. As for the United 
States, it was presided over by a lame 
duck president desperately anxious to 
avoid any confrontation anywhere over 
anything during the seven or so weeks 
left in his term. An uneasy truce settled 
over Charleston Harbor. 

As the uproar over the Star of 
the West episode wound down, South 
Carolina found itself no longer alone 
in disunion. Before the end of January 
1861 five more Southern states passed 
ordinances of secession—Mississippi, 
Florida, Alabama, Georgia, and 
Louisiana, with Texas promising to be 
not far behind. In their first flush of 
independence they seized various United 
States military installations, arsenals, 
and coastal forts within their borders. A 
call was issued for a convention of the 
seceded states to meet in Montgomery, 
Alabama, on February 4 to form a new 
government under the sun. 

General Scott, finally having a like- 
minded superior and cabinet ally in 
Secretary of War Holt, continued pressing 
his active role in events. As he surveyed 
the various federal forts and installations 
in the disaffected states, he realized that 
beyond Fort Sumter the one other site still 
practical for the government to try and 
hold was Fort Pickens, guarding Pensacola 
Harbor in Florida. Scott dispatched 
orders to the commanding officer there 
to prevent the seizure of the fort “by 
surprise or assault.’ On January 10—the 
day that Florida seceded—Lieutenant 
Adam J. Slemmer pulled his little garrison 
out of its barracks and into Fort Pickens 
at the harbor entrance. Because the fort's 
location allowed Lieutenant Slemmer to be 
easily reinforced and resupplied from the 
seaward side, Fort Pickens never became 
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a tinderbox issue like Fort Sumter. Yet 
like Sumter it was a visible symbol of the 
government's resistance to the breaking 
up of the Union." 

In his frustration over the fate of 
the Star of the West, Scott determined on 
a second effort to reinforce and resupply 
Fort Sumter. For this he called in 
Gustavus V. Fox, an Annapolis graduate 
with a distinguished naval career behind 
him. Fox was a strong unionist and a 
fresh thinker, and he submitted a scheme 
to reach the fort by slipping into the 
harbor past the batteries after nightfall 
with light-draft tugboats. “My plan will 
be adopted if it becomes certain that 
reinforcements will be sent,” Fox wrote 
his wife on February 7. He had the 
approval of Scott and Secretary Holt, 
but Major Anderson was reluctant—he 
feared the attempt would be considered 
an act of war by South Carolina—and 
that was enough to doom it in President 
Buchanan's eyes." 

With that disappointment, 
General Scott turned his concerns 
from distant Forts Sumter and Pickens 
to Washington and the scheduled 
consequences of the November 
election—the counting of the Electoral 
College ballots on February 13, and the 
inauguration of Mr. Lincoln on March 
4, The capital was virtually undefended, 
and there were frequent rumors that 
bands of conspirators would overturn 
the electoral count or prevent the 
inauguration of the Black Republican 
president. Mutterings of coup d’état 
were in the air. New York’s Senator 
William H. Seward was convinced that 
“Treason is all around and amongst us, 
and plots to seize the capital and usurp 
the government.” As if in confirmation, 
a Richmond newspaper asked: “Can 
there not be found men bold and brave 
enough in Maryland to unite with 
Virginians in seizing the Capitol at 
Washington?” 

The general-in-chief would have 
none of that. When he was asked about 
the security of the electoral-vote count, 
he was all defiance: “I have said that 
any man who attempted by force or 
unparliamentary disorder to obstruct 
or interfere with the lawful count of the 
electoral vote ... should be lashed to the 
muzzle of a twelve-pounder gun and 
fired out of a window of the Capitol. 
I would manure the hills of Arlington 
with fragments of his body!” Let the 


word go out, said the general: “While 
I command the army, there will be no 
revolution in the city of Washington!”'* 
That sounded all well and good, 
yet in truth General Scott’s brave words 
rang hollow. As 1860 ended, there were 
no regular troops stationed in the 
capital beyond the 300 or so marines 
at the Navy Yard barracks and some 
50 ordnance men at the Washington 
arsenal. But in the District of Columbia 
just then were four old-time militia 


Secretary of War John B. 
Floyd—soon to become a 
Confederate general (albeit 
a highly inept one)—was in 
charge of all matters relating 
to the forts in Charleston 
harbor. 


companies of varying sizes and varying 
capability—and perhaps of varying 
loyalty. If properly organized and led, 
Scott thought they might form the core 
of a security force for the capital and 
defend the government if called upon. 
He gave that task to Charles P. Stone, 
a West Pointer who had served under 
him in Mexico. “These people have no 
rallying-point,’ Scott told Stone. “Make 
yourself that rallying-point!” 

On January 1, 1861, Stone set 
to work with the District militiamen, 
evaluating them for drill and arms and 
for loyalty as well. At the same time he 
recruited new companies by appealing 
to what he termed “well-known and 
esteemed gentlemen of the District.” 
In addition, half a dozen companies of 


ee ee SS 
regulars had been called-up, ai d by rie 
end of January Scott was a ole to 
reassurance about the strength and the — 
loyalty of the capital’s de ne > 

Loyalty was evésywiers being %) 
tested in these unsettled and ominous Vans ah 
times. Perhaps inevitably questions were = 
raised about the loyalty of Virginia-born = 
Winfield Scott. Ohio’s Governor Salmon 
P. Chase, soon to be in Lincoln's cabinet, 
wrote the general of reports “that, in a 
certain contingency, you mean to throw 
up your commission.” While careful not 
to speculate on that certain contingency, 
Chase insisted that “Imbecility, or 
treason, or both, mark all the action of 
the existing administration,’ particularly 
in the matter of the Charleston forts. 
“Under these circumstances, General, 
you must not resign. Reflect, rather 
that you and not this condemned 
and expiring administration, now 
impersonate the American people. ... 
Sustain Major Anderson. Reinforce him, 
if necessary.” 

Various of Lincoln’s friends ‘ond 
advisors made a point of assuring the 
president-elect of General Scott's devotion 
to the Union. Simon Cameron, another 
prospective cabinet member, wrote 
Lincoln that the general “bids me say 
he will be glad to act under your orders 
in all ways to preserve the Union... . 

The old warrior is roused, and he will 

be equal to the occasion.” Scott himself, 
again displaying his fondness for the i 
third person, wrote directly to Lincoln: 
“Lieutenant General Scott is highly 
gratified with the favorable opinion - 
entertained of him by the President- 
elect... . The President-elect may rely 
with confidence on General S.’s utmost 
exertions in the service of his country, ..2?"7 

All the while the general was being wh 
abused by Southerners for disloyalty 
to the state of his birth. There was even 
a personal encounter arising from the 
overheated secession rhetoric in the 


capital. In January, at a dinner party, Scott |) 
was stirred to a boil by the rambunctious © 
senator from Georgia, Robert Toombs. ~ 
By Scott’s account, Toombs and several ae 
ses 


fellow Southerners damned the president 
and Major Anderson and the Union,“and 

behaved in their discourse like madmen.” Be vi 
In the account of Washingtonian 
Elizabeth Blair Lee, “Mr. Tombs & Genl 
Scott had a bout. ... The | ied 
the Old Hero ‘a 


rted.” Mrs. Lee concluded 
Var seems inevitable—even at 
fr er parties.”!* 
Me ~~ (OW February 4 the seceded states 
‘amet in Convention in Montgomery to form 
ie their new nation, the Confederate States of 
. America. On February 13, in Washington, 
as scheduled, the Electoral College met 
___ to officially confirm Abraham Lincoln’s 
_ election as president of the United States— 
"OF now, it seemed, of the disunited States. 
General Scott’s promise held good, and the 
electoral counting in the Capitol was not 
interrupted. The army was in charge, and 
~ as the general put it, there would be no 
revolution in Washington so long 
as he commanded the army. 
The greater test of 
the capital’s security 
came on March 4, 
the day of Lincoln’ 
“= s inauguration. 
. General Scott and 
Colonel Stone 
put on a flawless 
performance. They 
now had a sizable 
force of regulars 
and militiamen and 
volunteers to work with. 
In the Capitol wings two 
sharpshooters stood in every 
window that looked down on the 
ceremony. Companies of militia were 
prominently displayed, and detectives 
circulated through the large crowd 
looking for anything suspicious. 
On the highest elevation of Capitol 
“ Hill stood a battery of light artillery 
commanding the entire scene. Nearby 
‘was General-in-Chief Scott, hugely 
ponderous and adorned in gold braid 
and epaulettes. Scott watched intently, 
and after a time Lincoln could be seen 
on the platform, delivering his inaugural 
address. Soon an observer hurried up to 
_ the general, calling out, “It is finished! He 
= is President! He is safe!” “Thank God,” 
_~» «© said Scott, “Thank God.” 
: In/his inaugural address Lincoln 
erred only indirectly to the 
ed forts: “The power confided 
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: es and imposts. ...” In 
said, oe e need be “no 


dissatisfied fellow-countrymen, and not 
in mine, is the momentous issue of civil 
war. The Government will not assail 
you.” His unspoken reference was to 
Fort Pickens at Pensacola as well as Fort 
Sumter at Charleston, but all eyes were 
at that moment focused on Sumter.”? 
Back in December, in Springfield, 
Lincoln had wanted General Scott to 
understand that the Charleston forts 
should be held, or if taken by the 
secessionists, should be retaken after 
the inauguration. Since then, however, 


South Carolina militia fire on 
the Star of the West. 


this taking (and retaking) of forts had 
become a wholly new issue. And now, 
according to the latest advises from 
Major Anderson and General Scott, 
simply holding on to Fort Sumter 
suddenly became almost impossibly 
difficult. 

During the two months since 
he occupied Sumter, Anderson had 
kept Washington fully up to date 
about the growing array of heavy guns 
ranging in on him from both sides of 
the harbor entrance. What was less 
clear from Anderson’s reports was his 
own situation. Then, in a packet of 
dispatches sent on February 28 and 
received in Washington on the day of 
the inauguration, Anderson finally 
recited the exact circumstances he was 


facing. What he neglected to mention 


ay 


his supplies. If not resupplied by about 
April 15 the garrison faced starvation. 
This startling news arrived on 
President Lincoln's desk on his first day 
at work, bearing an equally startling 
endorsement from General Scott: “I 
now see no alternative but a surrender 

.. we cannot send the third of the men 
in several months, necessary to give 
them relief... .”?! 

As if this were not surprise 
enough, in circulation at the same time 
was General Scott’s supplement to his 
“Views, that earlier effort at statecraft 

he had prepared just previous to the 
election. It was dated March 
3, before Major Anderson’ 
s revelations were 
known. To meet the 
“extraordinary 
exigencies of 
the times,” the 
general presented 
the Lincoln 
administration 
with four options. 
First, he said, 
adopt one of the 
“conciliatory measures” 
—he mentioned the 
compromise on slavery 
proposed by his friend Kentucky 
senator John J. Crittenden—then 
making the rounds in Washington, “and 
my life upon it, we shall have no new 
case of secession” and the early return 
of most if not all the seceded states. 

The second possible course would 
be to adapt to present circumstances 
and collect the duties on foreign goods 
outside the ports from South Carolina 
southward around to the Gulf, or 
close and blockade those ports. Then, 
presumably, wait for the cotton-states 
Confederacy to wither away. 

The general’s third option was 
coercion and civil war, which he 
presented in an apocalyptic vision. To 
conquer the seceded states, he said, 
would require an army of 300,000 
disciplined troops and take two or 
three years. Furthermore (displaying 
considerable prescience), that army 
would require a general with the 
genius of a Wolfe, conqueror of French 
Canada, or a Desaix or a Hoche, famed 
commanders in Revolutionary France. 
And after all that blood and treasure 


not to be brought into harmony with 
their conquerors, but to be held for 
generations, by heavy garrisons. . ..” 

Scott’s fourth alternative was 
starkly simple: “Say to the seceded States, 
Wayward Sisters, depart in peace!” 

There was nothing particularly 
new in Scott’s paper and the options 
posed were not unrealistic, and the 
general did not declare a preference for 
one non-war option over another. And 
certainly what America’s first soldier 
had to say about the dreadful prospects 
of a civil war merited sober attention. 
Little good to Scott’s reputation came of 
it, however. His melodramatically stated 
fourth option, about the Wayward 
Sisters departing in peace, attracted 
the most attention, most of it negative. 
Observers noted an echo here of the 
general’s “Views” of the previous 
October, in which he had stipulated 
the legality of secession. After all, it 
was whispered, General Scott was a 
Virginian ...” 

The immediate, pressing 
problem was what to do about Fort 
Sumter. Lincoln called on Scott for 
advice about Anderson’s dispatches, 
and on March 6 the general-in- 
chief convened a meeting at the War 
Department. Where in February Scott 
had organized the Star of the West 
expedition to relieve Sumter, and 
afterward supported Gustavus Fox’s 
plan for that purpose, he now insisted 
that all such opportunities were gone. 
What changed him from optimist to 
pessimist were the latest advises from 
Sumter. As one of Anderson’s officers 
put it, to strengthen and provision 
the garrison “openly by vessels alone, 
unless they are shot-proof, is virtually 
impossible, so numerous and powerful 
are the opposing batteries.” 

On March 9 Lincoln sent General 
Scott an interrogatory. How long, the 
president asked, could Major Anderson 
hold Fort Sumter with his present force 
and supplies? Could the general, “with 
all the means now in your control,” 
supply or reinforce Anderson within 
that time? If not, what additional 
means would be required to do so? 
Scott’s response was discouraging in 
the extreme. Anderson might hold out 
unsupported for another month or so. 
He, Scott, could do nothing effective 
to relieve him within that time. To 
reinforce and oes the Ve a 


with any hope of success, he said, 
would require a force of 5,000 regulars 
and 20,000 volunteers to capture the 
encircling forts and batteries. “It is, 
therefore, my opinion and advice, 
that Major Anderson be instructed to 
evacuate the fort so long gallantly held 
by him and his companions. . ..” 

Over the next few days Lincoln 
and his cabinet continued arguing 
the tangled Sumter question. In 
consideration of the increasingly 


Lieutenant Adam J. Slemmer, 
commander of Fort Pickens 
during the secession crisis, was 
severely wounded at the Battle 
of Stones River, December 31, 
1862. He was brevetted brigadier 
general in 1863, but never fully 
recovered from his wounds. He 
died in 1868 at the age of thirty- 


nine. 


doubtful prospects for holding on to 
Fort Sumter, Florida’s Fort Pickens came 
again into sharp focus. That fort could 
be reinforced and resupplied. If in due 
course Sumter should be given up to 
the secessionists, Pickens would remain 
the symbol of the North’s stand against 
disunion. The president duly ordered that 
Pickens be strengthened, and on March 
12 General Scott sent the necessary 
orders to “re-enforce Fort Pickens, and 
hold the same till further orders? 

The Fort Pickens drama would 


Play out off- patages as it Were, but Fort 
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stage. On March 15 he sly © polled 
the cabinet: “Assuming it to be possibl 
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circumstances is it wise to attempt it?” 

Five of his counselors, including > 
Secretary of War Simon Cameron and ~~ 
Secretary of the Navy Gideon Welles, 
were opposed to any such effort. 
Postmaster General Montgomery Blair 
was the sole supporter of re-provisioning — 
the fort. The evacuation of Sumter, Blair — 
wrote, “will convince the rebels that 
the administration lacks firmness and 
will therefore . . . so far from tending to 
prevent collision, will ensure it... .” In 
preparing his demur, Secretary of War 
Cameron called on General Scott for his 
own response to the president. Scottread = 
Lincoln’s question as a political one. He 
had already spelled out his professional 
military judgment on the matter; now 
he would issue a political judgment. 
Having earlier lectured the White House 
on national policy in his October 29th 
“Views” and in his supplemental March 
3rd “Views,” he had no reservations 
about doing so again. 

Beyond all the military arguments 
against provisioning Sumter, Scott 


wrote, it was doubtful “whether the 
voluntary evacuation of Fort Sumter ¥ 


alone would have a decisive effect ren 
upon the States now wavering between as 
adherence to the Union and secession.” 
The general-in-chief would give up 
Fort Pickens as well. “Our Southern 
friends. . . ” he insisted, “are clear that 
the evacuation of both the forts would 
instantly soothe and give confidence to. 
the eight remaining slaveholding States, = 
and render their cordial adherence to 
this Union perpetual.”* 

Lincoln was moving slowly and 
very cautiously through the dangerous, 
entangling thicket of decision- 
making. His counsel from the army 
was unanimous—General-in-Chief » 
Scott and Major Anderson and the Fort 
Sumter officers were all agreed that to - 
reinforce and resupply Sumter could 
not be done peacefully, and there was’ 
nowhere near enough available force 
to attempt it anyway. Still, the preside 
had pledged in his inaugural, as 
constitutional duty, to “hold, occupy, 
and possess the property and lac 
belonging to the re 


uu.” Now, both time and 
‘e running out. Pressures 
bi inexorably. “We trust this 
ae indecision, of inaction, of fatal 
_ indifference, will have a speedy end? 
editorialized the New York Times. “The 
_ people want something to be decided on 
—some standard raised—some policy 
put forward. . 

“On March 28 Cameron showed 
the president Scott’s memorandum 
urging the surrender not only of Fort 
Sumter but of Fort Pickens as well, as 
a way of appeasing the still undecided 
- states of the Upper South. Lincoln’s 
reaction was surprise and then anger. 
_ He immediately sent for the general-in- 
chief. Scott’s notion of giving up Fort 
Sumter as a matter of military necessity 
was not new, but he had never before 
mentioned any military necessity for 
surrendering Fort Pickens. Scott’s 
aide Colonel Erasmus Keyes entered 
in his journal that Lincoln issued the 
general a thinly veiled warning “that 
his administration would be broken 
up unless a more decided policy was 
adopted, and if General Scott could 
not carry out his views, some other 
person might.. ..” That prospect, Keyes 
noted, “seems to have disturbed General 
Scott greatly.” 
we That evening of March 28 there 
~__was a state dinner at the White House, 
z and at a late hour, as the other guests 
departed, the president asked the 
cabinet members to remain. With what 
— was described as “obvious emotion,” 
23 he read to them Scott’s memorandum. 
The reaction was stunned amazement. 
ra ‘Tt was loudly remarked that the general 

had never suggested there was any 
military need to surrender Fort Pickens. 
Quite the opposite: orders had already 
gone out to reinforce it. Montgomery 
Blair was the most outspoken. “Mr. 
President; he said, “you can now see 
that General Scott ... is playing t the part 
ofa politician, not a general. ...” Before 
ie he sent them home, Lincoln called a 
~ cabinet meeting for noon the next day.”° 
_ March 29, 1861, became for 
am Lincoln a day of decision, 
seneral Scott’s memorandum 


aoe 


each of the counselors 
views on the Sumter and 
written brief. The 


Secretary of War Cameron did 
not attend the meeting, and no brief of 
his is on record. The rest of the cabinet 
insisted Fort Pickens must remain in 
Union hands. That left Scott all alone 
out on a limb. Only Secretary of State 
Seward and Interior Secretary Caleb 
Smith advocated giving up Fort Sumter 
unconditionally. Montgomery Blair 
had harsh words for the general-in- 
chief: “As regards General Scott, I have 
no confidence in his judgment on the 
questions of the day. His political views 


Gustavus V. Fox’s plan to reach 


the besieged garrison in Fort 
Sumter by slipping into the 
at night with light- 
draft tugboats, was scotched 


harbor 


by President Buchanan, who 
feared such a move would be 
seen as a provocation by the 


secessionists. 


control his judgment, and his course 
as remarked on by the President shows 
that, whilst no one will question his 
patriotism, the results are the same as if 
he was in fact traitorous.’”” 

In preparation for his decision, the 
president had discussed with Gustavus 
Fox the particulars of mounting an 
expedition of some sort to Fort Sumter, 
and on March 28 Fox had drawn up 
a memorandum of the ships, men, 
and supplies required. Now, although 


General Scott erected him, Lincoln had 
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a cabinet majority with him in favoring 
aid to Sumter. On the afternoon of 
the 29th he sent Fox’s memorandum 
to Secretary of War Cameron and 
Secretary of the Navy Welles, along with 
a directive: “I desire that an expedition, 
to move by sea, be got ready to sail as 
early as the 6th of April next, the whole 
according to memorandum attached.” 

What set this apart from earlier 
plans for Sumter’s reinforcement 
and resupply was its purpose— 
and by newly defining that purpose 
Lincoln cut the knot that had tied 
up the Sumter question for so long. 
The expedition he ordered would be 
for the sole purpose of provisioning. 
Moreover, the governor of South 
Carolina, Francis W. Pickens, would be 
notified beforehand of that purpose. 
To be sure, in case of need, men, arms, 

and ammunition would be on board 
the expedition, but the intent was 
announced in advance to be peaceful 
—-provisions only for Anderson and 
his garrison, who were manning a 
United States military installation 
in peacetime. No coercion and no 
aggression was intended or would 
be initiated. Mr. Lincoln, in short, 
was fulfilling the pledges made in his 
inaugural. Of equal significance, he 
was placing the decision to make war 
or to continue a peaceful stalemate 
in Charleston Harbor entirely in the 
hands of the secessionists.” 

In something over two weeks Fort 
Sumter’s larder would be empty, and 
that set off a frenzy of activity. Very little 
of it, however, involved the general-in- 
chief of the army. Thanks to his inept 
lectures on politics and policy, Winfield 
Scott found himself bypassed by the 
Lincoln administration as he had been 
by the Buchanan administration. The 
president put the Sumter expedition 
in charge of Gus Fox, who shuttled 
between Washington and New York, 
chartering vessels, gathering supplies, 
collecting manpower. 

At the same time, Secretary of 
State Seward put together virtually on 
his own hook a parallel expedition to 
reinforce Fort Pickens. He might have 
lost out on Sumter, but he would declare 
himself the savior of Pickens. The plan 
was approved by the president, who had 
it sent to the general-in-chief with the 
adeno ae “Tell him that I wish this 


The general's already dark mood 
grew blacker when he learned of this 
new scheme. He was being asked to 
approve a reinforcing expedition that 
was new to him, that he had no part in 
planning, to a fort he had recommended 
be evacuated. Yet however humiliated 
he felt, the old soldier drew himself up 
to his full six feet four and a quarter 
inches and exclaimed, as only Winfield 
Scott could, “Sir, the great Frederick 
used to say, ‘When the King commands, 
all things are possible!’ It shall be 
done!” And so it was. The necessary 
orders went out over General Scott’s 
signature.”* 

Fort Pickens was successfully 
reinforced, but the Sumter expedition 
went completely awry. Beyond routine 
paperwork, General Scott had no role 
in its planning, nor was he asked to 
play one. The devious Seward snatched 
away Gus Fox’s flagship for the Pickens 
expedition, and then a gale scattered the 
rest of Fox’s squadron, and by the time 
it reassembled off Charleston it was too 
late. Fox wrote that “as we drew in saw 
that the forts had all opened fire upon 
Sumter and that Major Anderson was 
replying gallantly.” 

Even with his entire squadron at 
hand and not delayed by weather, it is 
doubtful Fox could have done more 
than prolong Fort Sumter’s agony. 
Lincoln’s message to South Carolina’s 
governor about peacefully provisioning 
Sumter’s garrison was not accepted at 
face value, for the Confederates had 
intercepted Major Anderson's response 
to the plan. Anderson confused this 
latest relief expedition with Fox’s earlier 
plan to land reinforcements as well as 
provisions at Sumter, and he therefore 
expected the worst: “I frankly say that 
my heart is not in the war which I see is 
to be thus commenced.” 

Anderson's calamitous misreading 
of his instructions, by seeming to 
contradict Lincoln’s promise to 
the governor, led the Confederate 
authorities in Montgomery to telegraph 
Charleston that if there was no doubt of 
the authenticity of the message of “the 
Washington Government to supply Fort 
Sumter by force,’ the fort’s surrender 
was to be demanded; “if this is refused 
proceed, in such manner as you may 
determine, to reduce it.” 

And so, at 4:30 a.m., April 12, 
1861, the Civil War began. Fort Sumter 


surrendered after a thirty-four hour 
bombardment, leaving Gus Fox’s 
squadron the sole task of transporting 
Major Anderson and his garrison 
back to New York. Had Fox attempted 
to provision the fort by force (as the 
Confederates anticipated) rather than 
peacefully, the question of who fired the 
first shot might have been muddled. On 
that score at least Fox could take some 
satisfaction. He explained matters to 
Anderson on the voyage to New York. 
“T told the Major how anxious the Prest 
was that they (S.C.) should stand before 


15 calling out 75,000. tilt suppress 

“combinations too powerful to be! 
suppressed by the ordinary course’of 
judicial proceedings” resulted in four more - 


states leaving the Union, most notably ™ 


ae 


Virginia. For Winfield Scott the paramount ah Fy 
issue now was the safety of Washington ~ rs 
and the government. On the day of the ‘x 


president's proclamation, he was asked the 
size of his force for defending the capital. ae: 
“Fifteen hundred, sir; fifteen hundred = 
men and two batteries,” replied the ae 
general. When asked about General P.G.T. , 
Beauregard’s force at Charleston, Scott 


the civilized world as having fired upon 
bread....”*° 

In the matter of the coastal 
forts, Winfield Scott had early on 
recognized the role they might play 
in the expanding secession crisis, but 
he so muddled his message with inept 
political guidance and extraneous asides 
that his warnings were discounted. To 
the incoming Lincoln administration 
he presented the Fort Sumter military 
situation fairly enough, but in his hope 
of preventing the Upper South from 
joining the cotton states in secession he 
advised surrendering Fort Pickens as 
well as Sumter, and that gained him no 
admirers. Now with war commenced 
he would be truly tested in his post as 
general-in-chief. 

Lincoln’s proclamation of April 
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said, “General Beauregard commands 
more men at Charleston than I command tay 
on the continent east of the frontier) 
and he observed that it might take 
Beauregard three or four days to march 
on Washington. “General,” said his 
questioner in alarm, “is not Washington 
in great danger?” A challenge like that 
always roused the old generalissimo. 
Drawing himself up, he declaimed,“No, +» @ 
sir, the capital can’t be taken; the capital 
can't be taken, sir!”*! * 
He was as good as his word, justas > 
he had been during the Electoral College. ~ | 
count and Lincoln’s inauguration, but ~ * 
there were some worrisome moments. 4° 
For a week Washington was isolated 
when Baltimore secessionists blockedthe; = 
passage of troops from the North. Scott 
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= as ly besieged, threatened, 
> - er of being attacked on all 
ry : - Gein yr two or three.” But in due 
ak course the Baltimore uprising was put 


_ down and the railroad reopened, and by 
; : = May and June Washington was turning 
~~~. into an armed camp.” 
thee Virginia's secession generated 
_ _ a Spate of rumors that Scott himself 
would give up his command and follow 
his native state into the Confederacy. 
=" A friend sought assurances from the 
a general. “I have not changed,” Scott 
responded. “I have not thought of 
a changing. Always a Union man.” At that 
a Virginia's newspapers redoubled their 
invective against the “arch-traitor,” and 
students at the University of Virginia 
=e burned the general-in-chief in effigy. He 


* 
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< __was undaunted. Despite his infirmities 


aay and his age—on June 13 he turned 
= seventy-five, making him a year older 
. than the Constitution—Scott labored 
mightily to harness the North’s response 
to the president's call and to build armies 
out of the manpower pouring into 
Washington and the other rendezvous 
points. Some days he was at his desk 
seventeen of the twenty-four hours, and 
it was hardly surprising that on occasion, 
at evening meetings, he would nod off as 

his visitors droned on.** 
Knowing he could no longer lead 


7 a campaign personally, Scott hoped 
Pte that his favorite from the old army, 
‘ Robert E. Lee, would command the field 
= army being assembled at Washington. 


When Virginian Lee went with his state, 

Scott’s second choice was Joseph K.F. 
Mansfield, a Mexican War veteran, the 

most senior of the regulars at the capital, 

and currently head of the Department of 
Washington. But the general-in-chief’s 

choice was soon overridden in a charge 

led by Secretary of the Treasury Salmon 

P. Chase. Ohioan Chase “recommended” 

(as he modestly put it) Ohioan Irvin 

, McDowell for the post. Chase exerted 
_____. far more political leverage than anyone 
a ~ who might speak for poor Joseph 
"Mansfield of Connecticut, and on May 
28 McDowell assumed command of the 
wly christened Army of Northeastern 


ai 

iy While Scott, McDowell, and the 

ent went about organizing 

d arming and finding officers for 
n y gathering at the capital, 

‘in various quarters for 


1e pelea that became 


best known was General Scott’s so-called 
Anaconda plan. An article in these pages 
titled “Anaconda: The Plan That Never 
Was” described it as a myth, but that is a 
misreading of the evidence.» Anaconda 
was a strategy studied and debated at 
the highest levels of government. 

On May 2 Scott handed the 
president a strategic war plan 
prepared by a newly minted major 


Robert E, 
colonel of cavalry in the U.S. 


Lee pictured as a 


Army in 1860. Lee, a great favorite 
of Scott’s, was unofficially sounded 
out for command of the force to be 
sent south toward Richmond (not, 
as is often erroneously suggested, 
for command of the entire Union 
irmy). No official offer was ever 


made to him, and perhaps would 
for the White 


House had considerable doubts 


never have been, 


about his loyalty 


general named George B. McClellan, 
commanding Ohio’s volunteer forces. 
McClellan’s grandiose plan “tending 
to bring the war to a speedy close” 
envisioned leading an 80,000-man army 
from Cincinnati to fall on Richmond; or 
alternatively, marching south through 
Kentucky to capture Nashville and then 
Montgomery, seat of the Confederate 
government at the time he was writing. 
In annotating this plan for 


Lincoln, General Scott pointed out its 
various failings, especially in logistics, 
and then proposed an alternate strategy. 
McClellan’s plan, he wrote, “is to subdue 
the seceded states, by piecemeal, instead 
of enveloping them all (nearly) at once, 
by a cordon of posts on the Mississippi 
to its mouth ... & by blockading ships 
of war on the sea board...” 

The general-in-chief filled 
out this plan in more detail in his 
correspondence with McClellan. He 
would rely greatly on the operation of 
a constrictive blockade of the South 
Atlantic and Gulf ports. At the same 
time, a 60,000-man army of select 
regulars and well-instructed three- 
year volunteers would advance aboard 
transports, supported by a fleet of 
gunboats, down the length of the 
Mississippi. New Orleans would be 
occupied and Forts Jackson and St. 
Philip near the river's mouth captured. 
A cordon of posts would be established 
at key points to keep the river open. 
In a second letter to McClellan, Scott 
raised the count of troops to 80,000, 
with one column waterborne on the 
Mississippi and a second column “to 
proceed as nearly abreast as practicable 
by land.” He projected a starting date 
of November 10, 1861, some six month 
hence. His scheme, he insisted, would 
“envelop the insurgent States and bring 
them to terms with less bloodshed than 
by any other plan.’* 

Scott advanced his plan 
widely, inside and outside the 
administration, as a grand strategic 
plan for suppressing the rebellion. E.D. 
Townsend of Scott’s staff recalled the 
general frequently explaining “to the 
President, and other influential men” 
that by maintaining a strict blockade 
of the Southern coastline and sending 
a strong force to open the Mississippi, 
“you will thus cut off the luxuries to 
which the people are accustomed; and 
when they feel this pressure, not having 
been exasperated by attacks, .. . the 
Union spirit will assert itself; . . . I will 
guarantee that in one year from this time 
all difficulties will be settled.” But, he 
warned, should the South be invaded at 
any point, “I will guarantee that at the 
end of a year you will be further from a 
settlement than you are now.” 

Scott’s scheme triggered a debate 
within the administration. Secretary of 
State Seward asked Montgomery Meigs, 
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the army’s quartermaster general-to- 
be, for his thoughts. There must be no 
rush to battle, said Meigs, but “a policy 
defensive in the main, offensive only so 
far as to occupy important positions in 
the border states. .. ” At the moment 
the army was made up just of men; 
he agreed with Scott that time was 
necessary to make them soldiers. When 
Meigs’s paper was read to the president, 
Postmaster General Montgomery Blair 
raised objections. Blair wrote that Meigs 
was simply repeating Scott’s staid policy 
of compromise and accommodation, of 
overestimating the secessionists’ hold 
on the Southern people. Instead, he 
promised that an immediate forward 
movement would bring a prompt end to 
this subjugation.” 

Soon enough Scott’s strategic 
plan was out in the open and under 
debate in the newspapers and among 
the public, and his scheme to “envelop” 
the insurgent states in the coils of 
economic pressure inspired someone 
to christen it the “Anaconda plan.” A 
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Cincinnati printmaker issued a sketch 
map of the Confederate states encircled 
by a huge black anaconda, titling it 
“Scott's Great Snake.” The conservative 
press was generally supportive. As 
one paper put it approvingly, “General 
Scott’s plan is said to consist in 
hemming in the rebels on all sides.” The 
New York diarist George Templeton 
Strong, drawing on information fresh 
from “General Scott, Seward, Lincoln, 
and other magnates,” described it as 
a plan to strategically mass forces 
from Washington westward to the 
Mississippi, then in the autumn “two 
great columns to be set in motion 
down the Mississippi Valley... . 
The programme looks sensible and 
promising.” On the other hand, the 
Chicago Tribune was among those 
more radical newspapers demanding 
immediate action: “The Union men of 
the South . .. will be crushed out, or 
forced into cooperation with the rebels, 
long before the anaconda has got the 
whole country enveloped in its coils.”>* 
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As it had in the Sumter crisis, the 
cabinet divided over the Anaconda 
plan. Secretary Seward, self-appointed 
peacemaker, favored it as the least 
confrontational. The outspoken 
Montgomery Blair considered it 
simply an extension of General Scott’ 
s pre-Sumter over-conciliatory 
attitude toward the Upper South. Navy 
secretary Welles, reviewing the matter 
later, disapproved of Scott’s “purely 
defensive” policy: “non-intercourse 
with the insurgents, shut them out 
from the world by blockade and 
military frontier lines, but not invade 
their territory. The anaconda policy 
was, I then thought and still think, 
unfortunate for the country.” 

General Scott, seemingly content 
to have his grand strategy under review, 
was in no hurry to elaborate on it. He 
revealed his dilemma to William T. 
Sherman, an old regular newly returned 
to the service. “Genl. Scott knows what 
he is about,” Sherman wrote his wife; 
“—he never We ee the Ist 3 mos. 
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there are so many pushing 
him ae aie says he may be beaten, by 
> Geni. Impatience.” 

As was the case with Fort Sumter, 
the president was being pressed 
inevitably toward a major military 
decision. Aside from public pressure 
and the radical newspapers’ hue and 
cry, two major concerns dominated 
* Lincoln's thinking. First was the fact 
» that as of mid-June the 90-day militia 
+ _~ enlistments were about two-thirds used 
: up. After all the drama of the president’ 
os s proclamation, after all the outpouring 
of public support across the North, to 
send men who had rushed to the colors 
home in late July with nothing to show 
for their patriotism would be a political 
disaster. 

The other concern was General 
Beauregard’s Confederate army now 
encamped at Manassas Junction, a mere 
25 miles from the Capitol building. 
General McDowell estimated its strength 
and its support at 35,000, and it seemed 
likely that the Northern public would 
not tolerate McDowell’s Yankee army 
just sitting and staring at this arrogant 
enemy display for six months until the 
Anaconda plan could be set in motion. 
(Or, as the humorist Robert Henry 
5 Newell put it, until the “great Anaconda 
has gathered itself in a circle around the 
~~ doomed rabbit of the rebellion, and if the 
rabbit swells he’s a goner.’) General Scott 
was well aware of these pressures, and 
saw they must be addressed: he called in 
General McDowell to prepare a plan for 
a direct offensive against Beauregard’s 
army.” 

The president decided he could 
delay no longer in making a decision 
regarding the Army of Northeastern 
Virginia: On June 29 he convened a 
cabinet meeting in the White House 
library for the purpose of hearing 
McDowell’s Manassas plan. The room 
was crowded with military advisors. 

» McDowell spread his maps and 
‘presented his plan. Scott repeated his 
“objection to this rush to battle, and 
“restated his plan for an advance down 
Mississippi in the fall. But by now 
old warrior sensed the pro forma 
) his presentation. A quicker 
1 contest was wanted; it 
making war now in 
d to be less expensive 
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\ cartoon lampooning Scott’s “Anaconda Plan.” 


and more efficient. McDowell’s plan 
carried the day. 

Nothing about this meeting and 
this decision implied a rejection of 
the basic wisdom of General Scott’s 


Colonel Louis Blenker orders 


his New York volunteers to 
fire on pursuing Confederate 
cavalry, after the collapse of 
the Union army at First Bull 
Run. Blenker died in 1863, as a 
result of injuries suffered when 
falling off a horse. 


Anaconda plan. In fact his scheme would 
become (although not under that name) 
an inherent and essential part of the 
Union’s war strategy. What was rejected 
that 29th of June, 1861, was the notion of 
patiently seeking some military strategy 
that might resolve or limit this small- 
bore beginners’ war before it became a 
no-holds-barred, all-out war. 

Instead, it was confidently predicted 
that when General McDowell’s offensive 
succeeded there would be no need for 
Anaconda plans and the like. When he 
expressed concern about the rawness 
of his troops, McDowell was told not 
to worry. “The answer was,’ McDowell 
testified, “ “You are green, it is true; but 
they are green, also; you are all green 
alike’ ” That defined the risk clearly 
enough. The possible destruction or at 
least the crippling of the secessionist 
movement defined the reward.*! 

The rout of the green Federal 
army at Manassas on July 21 marked 
the end of any chance of General Scott 
executing his Anaconda plan according 
to its original timetable. Indeed, 
Manassas essentially marked the end of 
Scott’s influence on Northern military 
policy. He could at least calm the wave 
of panic after the Manassas defeat. 
For twenty-four hours and more wild 
rumors had the enemy hammering at 


Washington’s gates. “It is impossible, 
sir!” the old general responded with 
disdain. “We are now tasting the first 
fruits of a war, and learning what a 
panic is. We must be prepared for all 
kinds of rumors. Why, sir, we shall soon 
hear that Jefferson Davis has crossed the 
Long Bridge at the head of a brigade of 
elephants, and is trampling our citizens 
under foot! He has no brigade of 
elephants; he can not by any possibility 
get a brigade of elephants!” 

At a White House meeting Scott 
burst out in frustration, “I have fought 
this battle, sir, against my judgment.... 
As God is my judge, after my superiors 
had determined to fight it, I did all in 
my power to fight it. I deserve removal 
because I did not stand up when my 
army was not in condition for fighting 
and resist it to the last.” That roused 
the president. “Your conversation 
seems to imply that I forced you 
to fight this battle,” he said. Seeing 
slippery ground here, whatever the 
truth of his case, Scott backed off. “I 
have never served a president,” he said, 
“who has been kinder to me than you 
have been.”” 

The coming of General McClellan 
to take command of the Army of the 
Potomac (as it was now called) pushed 
Scott, and Scott’s strategy, entirely 
out of the limelight. After just twelve 
days on the job, McClellan declared 
an emergency: the Rebel army at 
Manassas, 100,000 strong, was about 
to attack Washington. Winfield Scott 


knew enough of war, and especially of 


war's logistics, to be confident that the 
Confederates could not have nearly 
tripled the size of their army in the 
eighteen days since the Manassas battle. 
Recognizing the utter improbability 
of McClellan’s emergency, he wrote 
Secretary of War Cameron, “Relying 
on our numbers, our forts, and the 
Potomac River, I am confident in the 
opposite opinion. ...I have not the 


slightest apprehension for the safety of 


the Government here.” 

Thus began what McClellan 
called a war with the general-in-chief. 
In his anxiety over the gigantic Rebel 
army he had invented, he found it 
intolerable dealing with his superior. 
“I do not know whether he is a dotard 
or a traitor!” he told his wife.“ .. He 
cannot or will not comprehend the 
condition in which we are placed & is 


entirely unequal to the emergency. ... 
He understands nothing, appreciates 
nothing & is ever in my way.” This 
intramural war would continue for three 
months. McClellan’s preoccupation 
with the phantom army facing him left 
no room for initiating a campaign on 
the Mississippi. Finally, seeing his place 
usurped and his influence gone, General 
Scott resigned his commission and on 
November 1, 1861, left the army and 
the war. McClellan took the position of 
general-in-chief.” 

Winfield Scott’s legacy would only 
be half realized. His Anaconda plan 
would in time, and in much modified 
form, be carried out successfully. Had 
McDowell’s army won at Manassas on 
July 21, perhaps the Anaconda would 
then have squeezed out whatever life 
was left in the nascent Confederacy, if 
such further pressure was necessary. But 
his efforts to warn his countrymen away 
from a civil war were unsuccessful. Even 
his doomsday prediction—a war waged 
for two or three years by an army of 
300,000—was (as Scott’s biographer put 
it) only “a dim perception of the colossal 
nature of the impending conflict.” 
But Scott did recognize that it would 


require “a young and able general” 
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close. In the last year of the war, on 
flyleaf of a copy of his just comple 
autobiography, Scott wrote “From the 
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oldest to the Greatest General” and © | : 


presented it to Lieutenant General _ 
Ulysses S. Grant.* 
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command of the Army of the Potomac. 
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LE ROY FITCH MEETS 


The Battle of Bell’s Mills, December 4-6, 1864. 


By the fall of 1864, Lieutenant Com- 
mander Le Roy Fitch, USN (1835-1875) 


| was one of the most experienced officers 


in the entire Mississippi Squadron. By 
Christmas, he would be its most senior 
junior officer in terms of time served. 
Having spent all of his mid- and late-war 
career on the upper rivers as a district 
commander, Fitch, the younger half- 
brother of a former Indiana U.S. Senator, 
Colonel Graham Newell Fitch, was argu- 
ably the unit’s most experienced fighter. 


Fitch had overseen the protection 
of the Union supply chain on the Ohio, 
Cumberland, and Tennessee rivers since 
September 1862. In the process, he fought 
three of the South’s most feared cavalry 
leaders—John Hunt Morgan, Joseph 
Wheeler, and Nathan B. Forrest—and 
contended with all manner of irregulars 
attempting to interfere with Union water- 
borne supply activities. During this time, 
he had also provided succor to Union 
sympathizers, participated in amphibi- 
ous operations with the U.S. Army, and 
supervised the construction of a fleet of 
gunboats on the lower Tennessee River. 

The young officer, in the 1885 words 
of Admiral. David Dixon Porter, “never 
shrunk from the performance of any duty 
however hazardous...and was always un- 


der fire whenever opportunity offered.” 
Indeed, Fitch late in the war served as 
something of a nautical “fireman,” who 
was often called to take his small tinclad 


fleet outside the boundaries of its district 


to Rebel-invested points of attack else- 
where, real or threatened. 

After Major General William T. Sher- 
man pushed off for Atlanta and the Caro- 
lina coast in late 1864, it was Fitch, under 
the overall direction of Acting Rear Ad- 
miral Samuel P. Lee, who provided local 
naval support at the time of the Nashville 
campaign. Called upon at the last minute 
in November to prevent an unfolding 
disaster, he endeavored, though without 
success, to forestall the savvy gunners of 
Nathan Bedford Forrest from scaring the 


defenders of Johnsonville, Tennessee, into 


destroying their big supply base. 
In December, Fitch found himself at 


Nashville in command of that city’s nauti- | 


cal defense during the last great land ac- 
tion in the Western theater. The sailor had 
no way of knowing that Nashville would 
be his final significant wartime action. 


Postwar, he served in several minor bil- | 


lets before dying of a mysterious illness at 
home in Logansport, Indiana, just before 
his fortieth birthday. ' 
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NASHVILLE AND THE IMMEDIATE 
SURROUNDING VICINITY was the 
scene in December 1864 of the last big 
and decisive Civil War battle west of the 
Allegheny Mountains. It was occasioned 
by a Confederate belief that, while Ma- 
jor General William T. Sherman was 
marching east through Georgia with 
the Army of the Tennessee, the South- 
erners in the Confederate Army of Ten- 
nessee, under Lieutenant General John 
Bell Hood, might capture the great 
Volunteer State logistical hub and move 
north, forcing Sherman to abandon his 
Carolina thrust. 

Gigantic as the fight turned out to 
be with its thousands of participants, it 
also brought together in almost knight- 
ly combat two of the war’s best junior 
officers. Neither man was especially well 
known then or since, but as was often 
the case in the Western theater, both 
had already provided long and distin- 
guished service. 

During the two weeks required for 
the Hood-Thomas engagement to play 
out, Union Navy Lieutenant Com- 
mander Le Roy Fitch and Confederate 
cavalryman Lieutenant Colonel David 
C. (“Parson”) Kelley, chief-of-staff to 
the “Devil,” Major General Nathan Bed- 
ford Forrest, faced each other at Bell’s 
Mills, just west of Nashville. Their 
land-water engagements by night and 
day were of remarkable intensity yet 
low in casualties. Victory in the first 
two rounds (profiled in detail here) 
went to the “Parson” and the last, with 
land support, was officially credited to 
the sailor from Indiana. 

As the Federal and Confederate 
armies prepared for combat and the lat- 
ter drew ever closer to Nashville, Lieu- 
tenant Commander Fitch on November 
29 found himself shepherding a huge 
reinforcement convoy up the Cumber- 
land River from Smithland, Kentucky, 
on the Ohio. When Fitch, by direction 
of Acting Rear Admiral Samuel P. Lee, 
assumed tactical command of its USN 
escort contingent, he found himself 


THE DEVILS PARSON 


MYRON J. SMITH 


with the ironclads Carondelet and Neo- 
sho, as well as the heavy gunboat Peosta, 
the tinclads Moose (flagboat), Fairplay, 
Silver Lake, Brilliant, Springfield, Rein- 
deer, and Victory, plus at least one aux- 
iliary. As the noted river historian Byrd 
Douglas confirmed, “these constituted 
the greatest fleet of gunboats ever to 
appear on the Cumberland during the 
War.” 

Although it is not generally recog- 
nized, Le Roy Fitch could, if desired, 
also call upon available army gunboats, 
such as the Silver Lake No. 2 and News- 
boy. Although he did not hold elevated 
rank, Fitch now had more operational 
authority over more heavy vessels than 
any Mississippi Squadron junior officer 
since Captain Henry Walke had com- 
manded the squadron’s lower division 
at Vicksburg the previous year. He was 
also overall commander of more fight- 
ing ships at one time than any other 
junior officer in the history of the entire 
unit before or after its transfer from the 
War Department to the USN in Octo- 
ber 1862. ° 

While the sixty-vessel Fitch convoy 
puffed upriver, Federal forces at Frank- 
lin, south of Nashville, were engaged 
by Hood’s soldiers on November 30 
in a bloody five-hour battle. Late that 
night, the first units of the relief fleet, 
carrying veterans of Major General A. 
J. Smith’s XVI Corps from St. Louis, 
reached Nashville. Most of the others 
would reach the Tennessee capital next 
day and their men would immediately 
be sent to the defensive ring Army of 
the Cumberland commander Major 
General George H. Thomas, the “Rock 
of Chickamauga” (also affectionately 
known as “Old Pap”), was building 
around the city’s land side. There they 
were joined by troops already on hand, 
as well as those returning from Franklin 
ahead of the advancing Hood. * 

John Bell Hood’s Army of Tennessee 
arrived south of Nashville on December 
2. As it chose its defensive spots just 
beyond Union cannon range, its lead- 


ers discovered that they had insufficient 
men to run their twelve-mile line com- 
pletely east to west around the city’s 
two sides and down to the Cumberland 
River on the north. Specifically, the line 
halted two miles from the river in the 
east and four in the west, leaving four of 
the eight roads into the city wide open. 
One historian, Steven Woodworth, 
called this “an atrocious defensive posi- 
tion,” while another, Tom Connelly, was 
equally brutal: “Hood could not have 
aligned his troops on a worse position.” 
Nevertheless, the length of the lines in- 
volved would make Nashville one of the 
most extensive Civil War battlefields in 
terms of acreage. 

Be that as it was, the 1,500 men of 
Brigadier General James R. Chalmers’ 
cavalry division were ordered by Forrest 


Tennessee native Dr. David Campbell 
Kelley, (1833-1909) was both a physi- 
| cian and a pre-war Methodist minister- 
missionary. Nicknamed "the Parson,” 
| Kelley began his Civil War career as 
captain of "The Kelly Rangers/Kelly 
Troopers," Company F, Forrest's Battalion 
| (3rd Tennessee Cavalry). It was Kelley 

who Major General Nathan Bedford 
Forrest, a man whom Major General » 
William T. Sherman called “The 
devil,” asked to pray for the troops 
at Fort Donelson in February 1862. 
Thereafter Kelley remained one of 
the cavalry leader's intimate associ- 
ates, becoming his chief-of-staff and 
chaplain to his troops. Like Fitch, 
Kelley often served as a “fireman,” 
called upon when extraordinary 
| leadership was needed. 

Kelley was with Forrest through- 
out the war. It was his men who 
captured the Federal tinclad Undine 
| on the Tennessee River in November 
1864. This adventure in the cre- 
ation of a very temporary Tennessee 
| “Confederate Navy,” led to the 
Johnsonville assault that Lieutenant 
Commander Le Roy Fitch was pow- 
erless to halt. 

A postwar minister, Kelley was 
one of the founders of Vanderbilt 


aval Histor 


ical Center 


Sixteen-year-old Le Roy Fitch 
entered the U.S. Naval Academy at 
Annapolis on October 1, 1851. 


University in 1873 and served on its board 
of trustees from 1875 to 1891. Fitch's 
wartime opponent ran (unsuccessfully) as 
Prohibition Party candidate for Governor 
of Tennessee in 1890. According to John 
E. Fisher, the “Parson” "was a vocal force 
in urging upon whites reasoned and in- 
formed views of blacks and relations be- 
tween the races.” * 
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Le Roy Fitch spent much of his life prior to 
entering the naval academy in this house, 
which was a stop on the underground 
railroad for slaves fleeing the South. 


Graham Newell Fitch, Le Roy’s half- 
brother, was twenty-five years his senior. 
A U.S. Senator from 1867-1861, he raised 
the 46th Indiana Volunteer Infantry in late 
1861, leading it at Fort pillow, Memphis, 
and St Charles on the White River. 


to operate in the unclaimed spaces that 
ran about four miles south between the 
Cumberland River below Nashville and 
Hood’s anchor on the Hillsboro Pike. 
Specifically, the men were to patrol the 
Charlotte, Harding, and Hillsboro pikes 
on the left (west) flank of the army. As 
part of this deployment and in keeping 
with Hood’s demand that artillery be 
placed in the most favorable positions, 
Chalmers now made one of the most 


important dispositions of any Rebel | 


commander in the Nashville campaign. 

Late in the afternoon, Lieutenant 
Colonel David C. Kelley and the 26th 
Tennessee Cavalry Battalion was sent 
to blockade the Cumberland River at 
the lower end of Bell’s Bend. Kelley 
was initially given three hundred men 


detached from Colonel Edmund W. 
Rucker’s brigade and twol0-pdr. Par- 
rott rifles of Lt. H. H. Brigg’s section 
of Captain T. W. Rice’s artillery. These 
were positioned near Samuel David- 
son’s house on a ridge beyond a little 
creek that emptied at Davidson’s Land- 
ing into the south side of the Cumber- 
land. 

This wooded location, which would 
allow Kelley’s gunners to drop plunging 
fire on any vessels passing below, was 
opposite an old mill (Bell’s Mills) and 
its landing on the north bank. The Mills 
and Bell’s Landing lay four miles below 
the town by land, but more than twice 
that distance by river. The spots were 
(and are) located at the nearest point 
to the city in the third large bend in the 
Cumberland as it comes nearly back 
of Nashville. By name east to west, the 
bends are White’s, Cockrill’s, and Bell’s. 
Hyde’s Ferry was a prominent cross- 
ing point in the former that Lieutenant 
Commander Fitch would employ as a 
staging area. 

Soon reinforced with another two 
guns, Kelley had a pair in a lower bat- 
tery and two in an upper emplacement, 
placed .5 miles east of Davidson’s Land- 
ing. The new additions were a pair of 
12-pdr. howitzers from Walton’s Bat- 
tery. Marksmen were detailed in sup- 
port from points in the hills above and 
below the artillery. Former Battle of 
Nashville Preservation Society president 
Robert W. (“Bob”) Henderson’s research 
finds that subsurface mines (known 
then as “torpedoes” or “infernal ma- 
chines”) were placed in the river as well. 

This deployment was similar to 
that employed by Forrest and Kelley at 
Johnsonville in November. It would al- 
low the “fighting parson” to be largely 
successful in his mission, even though 
he had already missed the biggest target 
of all—A. J. Smith’s troop convoy. Still, 


that he can safely convoy steamers up 
and down the river.” According to Ten- 
nessee state historian Walter T. Durham, 
Thomas had two major concerns about 
the river: that Confederates should 
neither be able to cross it, nor cut off 
his supplies from below with mobile 
artillery. Neither Thomas or Fitch knew 
for certain that old foe Kelley was even 
then endeavoring to ensure the latter, 
though rumors were beginning to come 
in that the Confederates were placing 
cannon along the river in preparation 
for a night attack. 

The vigilant Fitch had one last mat- 
ter to deal with that evening. At 10:30 
p-m., he called Acting Master Charles 
W. Miller of the Carondelet, together 
with his Cumberland pilot, to a confer- 
ence aboard the Moose. There the iron- 
clad skipper was detailed to accompany 
the flagboat several miles downstream 
to a forward anchorage. ° 

With a giant battle widely antici- 
pated, the waters of the Cumberland 
near Nashville saw naval and merchant 
traffic at all hours of the day and night. 


| There was precious little sleep for any- 


as historian Byrd Douglas noted, Kelley | 


in the days ahead proved “what even a 
small force in gifted hands could do to 
supply lines and all the fine gunboats 
sent up the Cumberland.” 

In a 10:00 p.m. wire to Major Gen- 
eral Henry Halleck in Washington, 
D.C, “Old Pap” Thomas outlined his 


defensive plans for Nashville. As part | 


of that arrangement, the ironclads and 
gunboats were so disposed as to prevent 


Hood from crossing the Cumberland. | 


“Captain Fitch,” he added, “assures me 
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one, including Fitch and his sailors. 
At 2:00 a.m. on December 3, with a 
severe storm threatening, the Moose 
and Carondelet tied up in the rain to 
the north bank below Hyde’s Ferry and 
across from the enemy picket line. This 
was a commanding position slightly 
to the right of the Army of Tennessee 
detachment. When Fitch returned to 
Nashville, Acting Master Miller was 
left with strict orders to assist Smith’s 
troops in any way necessary. 

The supply steamer Magnet, one of 
the busiest of Federal transports, came 
alongside the Carondelet and made fast 
just after 8:00 a.m. Two hours later, the 
Moose, beginning a series of patrols, 
rounded to abreast of the ironclad. The 
turtle’s no. 2 gig hauled her captain out 
to the flagboat to report, allowing a re- 
assured Fitch to steam on. A little while 
later, the Carondelet moved five hun- 
dred yards upstream, while the Magnet 
cast off and also went on up. ° 

The active Magnet again passed the 
stationary Carondelet about 3:45 p.m., 
headed downriver. At 5:00 p.m., the 
patrolling Moose came upstream and 
landed briefly on the south side near 
the old Pook “turtle,” before moving 
on up to Nashville. While the boats 
paddled back and forth on the river, 


Lieutenant Colonel Kelley’s battery, 
farther down on Bell’s Bend, made its 
inaugural attacks. 

Responding to warning shots from 
the bluffs above the Cumberland, the 
contract steamers Prairie State and 
Prima Donna put into the south bank, 
tied up and surrendered themselves 
into Confederate hands. Immediately 
after the two boats, loaded with grain 
and cavalry animals, were taken and all 
fifty-six aboard made prisoner, gray- 
clad soldiers scrambled aboard and 
led off almost two hundred horses and 
mules. They also pressed “into service 
the colored women on board who were 


employed as cooks and chambermaids,” | 


to help “liberate” items of value and to 
scatter and destroy the grain. 

The naval supply steamer Magnet 
was fired into as she passed through the 
Bell’s Bend channel and was hit several 
times. Her captain, a man named Har- 
rol, pushed her beyond the first battery, 
but, finding another below, gave up 
and ran into shore, tying up at a point 
about eight miles below Hyde’s Ferry. 

Upriver, in the darkness of early 
evening, Captain Harrol suddenly ap- 
peared and sought permission to board 
the Carondelet. Obviously shaken, the 
steamboat captain told Acting Mas- 
ter Miller how his boat was fired into 
and crippled near Bell’s Mills. After 
the assault, the captain traveled back 
to Hyde’s Ferry, arriving where the 
ironclad was stationed about 7:30 p.m. 
Unable to move on his own without 
orders, Miller detailed Acting Masters 
Mate L. W. Hastings to accompany Har- 
roll up to Nashville, where they could 
raise the alarm with Lieutenant Com- 
mander Fitch, who was then complet- 
ing his latest patrol. 

The Moose was not moored long at 
Nashville when, about 9:00 p.m., Hast- 
ings and Harrol came aboard. Harrol 
repeated his story. By this time of this 
interview, the strength of the auda- 
cious Confederates had grown in the 
telling from a few guns to elements of 
the enemy’s entire left wing. This body 
had, according to Harrol, struck the 
river and planted multiple batteries on 
its south side across from the old Mills. 
Fitch, who had passed the location 
on many occasions with Cumberland 
convoys over the past several years, was 
keenly aware of the location and knew 
it took far longer to reach by water than 


by land. 

Even though it was very cloudy, 
threatening more rain, Fitch imme- 
diately determined to launch a night 
strike to wrest the two captured boats 
back from the enemy. He quickly 
stopped in at the St. Cloud Hotel to see 
Major General Thomas and won his 


support either to recapture the vessels 
or force their destruction—in either 
event denying the to the Southerners. A 
signal was made to the captains of the 
Neosho, Brilliant, Fairplay, Reindeer, and 
Silver Lake at 9: 30 p.m. to get up steam 
and follow the Moose downriver at best 
speed. 

Fitch’s task group hove to near the 
Carondelet about 11:00 p.m. and the 
veteran ironclad was invited to join 
the parade. The Neosho took over the 
Hyde’s Ferry station in support of the 
army position, with the Brilliant de- 
tailed to operate with her (to provide 
a tow if necessary). Fifteen minutes 
later, Fitch steamed on with his boats 
arranged in this order: Carondelet, Fair- 
play, Moose, Reindeer, and Silver Lake. 

At 12:30 a.m. on December 4 as the 
ironclad and four mosquito boats ap- 
proached Bell’s Mills, hands on board 
all of the warships were sent to quar- 
ters. Aboard the tinclads, captains and 
pilots made close observation from 
their pilot houses. Down on the light 
| draught gundecks, the eight-men of 
each 24-pdr. howitzer crew looked to 
their executive officer for orders and for 


| the young boys or “powder monkeys” 
that brought them ammunition from 
| the magazine. Preparations were simi- 
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lar—with larger cannon—aboard the 
Carondelet. 

The gunboatmen did not have long 
to wait. Their craft moved down, as the 
Indiana-born task group commander 
put it later, “perfectly quiet, with no 
lights visible.” 

Fitch might be excused for that turn 
of phrase; steamboats were not quiet, 


but made puffing and chugging noises 
which were usually quite audible. There 
is no record that the lieutenant com- 
mander had the time for his engineers 
to reroute the steam pipes. Before her 
run past Island No. 10 in April 1862, 
the engineers aboard Captain Henry 


| Walke’s Carondelet, the same “turtle” 


The timberclad Lexington was the largest 


and most heavily armed vessel that Fitch 
would command for any length of time. 


Carondelet was perhaps the most famous 
gunboat on the western rivers. 


The river monitor Neosho was struck more than one hundred times during the duel 
with Kelley’s artillery, but sustained no significant damage. 


45 


now with Fitch, had rerouted her ex- 
haust steam aft into her wheelhouse 
rather than the chimneys; the vessels 
running past Vicksburg in April 1863 
had adopted similar measures. This 
eliminated the usual puffing sound. 
What probably masked their approach 
was the myriad noises associated with a 
large city, and sounds emanating from 
the competing armies, general river 
traffic not yet completely stopped, and 
cavalry livestock. 

Lugubriously coming down dark- 
ened (one can almost hear the music 
played during the enemy battleship 
advance in John Wayne’s World War 
II film In Harm’s Way), the Caronde- 
let, closely followed by the Fairplay, 
steamed towards Kelley’s batteries. The 
night was cool, cloudy and devoid of 
natural light and hence the Confeder- 
ates did not spot the Yankee craft, even 
though the ironclad was as big as a 
house. 

About 12:45 a.m., the Carondelet 
opened with a hail of grape and canis- 
ter as she passed the main Rebel camp 
in a hollow back of Davidson’s Landing 
on the south side of the river opposite 
Bell’s Mills. As her guns came to bear, 
a number of the men aboard could 
clearly see the Prairie State and Prima 
Donna tied up at the bank at Hillsboro 
Landing, two miles below. This point 
is about a half mile beyond the pres- 
ent day Commodore Marina on River 
Road. When the ironclad initiated the 
battle, the Fairplay was a little below the 


upper battery, with the Moose abreast of | 


it, the Reindeer about fifty yards above, 
and the Silver Lake behind. 

As soon as the Carondelet started 
the fight, Kelley’s musketmen poured 
a heavy volley into all of the boats and 
began a responsive cannonade. Rebel 


fire, in the words of Acting Volunteer | 
Lieutenant Henry A. Glassford of the | 


Reindeer, “was rapid and warm.” The 
Pook turtle steamed slowly by the lower 
battery. After passing, she rounded to 
and came up within about three hun- 
dred yards of the Confederates, fired 
a few shots, then passed up abreast, 
before dropping back again. The Con- 
federates returned the ironclad’s fire 
for about twenty minutes before falling 
back; Carondelet pumped occasional 
shells toward the last known Rebel loca- 
tions until 2:30 a.m. When her gunners 
took stock of the magazine later in the 
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morning, it was found that twenty-six 
rounds had been expended. 

The thinly-protected Fairplay could 
not possibly stand up to Parson Kelley’s 
rifled field guns and made no effort to 
do so. Acting in concert with the iron- 
clad, her job was to get quickly past 
the Rebel gunners and to ensure the 
recapture of the transports at Hills- 
boro Landing. Acting Master George J. 
Groves’ gunners fired rapidly in pass- 
ing and turned the bend below out of 
range. 

The tinclad did not get by entirely 
unscathed, as Rebel artillerists assaulted 
her from their commanding position 
on the southern bank. One 12-pdr. 
shell passed through the boat, between 
the main and boiler decks, flying a few 
inches above the forward part of the 
boilers and damaging the port engine’s 
escape pipe. Aother projectile went 
straight through the cabin directly 
beneath the pilot house. Fortunately 
neither shell exploded and both exited 


| without causing serious damage. De- 


spite her short time in battle, the Fair- 
play fired a total of thirty-seven rounds 
of grape and canister. 

The smoke from the guns and chim- 
neys, combined with steam and the 
darkness of a starless night, quickly cut 
visibility for the mosquito boats. In this 
most literal “fog of war,” the flagboat, in 
the narrow river bend, was hidden from 
the craft above and below her. Pilots 
and officers could see virtually noth- 
ing and the fear of collision became 
palpable, particularly aboard the Moose 
and Reindeer. On top of this, the smoke 
was so thick that, occasionally, the river 
surface could not be seen from their 
Texas decks. 

Lieutenant Commander Fitch, fear- 
ful of ramming the Fairplay, ordered 
the Moose stopped quickly. Acting Mas- 
ter Groves of the Fairplay also halted 
briefly, before following the Carondelet 
below the bend. At this point, the Moose 
was becoming a plump target for the 
Confederate gunners, who were firing 
at her so far on her port quarter that 
her guns could not be brought to bear 
to fire back. 

The Moose was now in great danger 
and simply could not stay where she 
was long enough for the smoke to lift. 
It would also be very dangerous for her 
to attempt to round to. There was only 
one option and thus the Hoosier com- 
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mander directed his pilots, John H. Fer- 
rell and George W. Rowley, to back up 
to a clear spot above the batteries and 
get out of the thick smoke below. 

If the Carondelet and Fairplay had 
passed down, rounded to, and were on 
their way back up, the danger of their 
running into the out-of-position flag- 
boat was great. At this time, the Moose 
lay at a spot in the river not over seven- 
ty-five to eighty yards wide, and directly 
under the Rebel guns. 

The Confederates, thankful for such 
a sitting duck, now gave the Moose their 
full attention. Fitch’s tinclad had to 
move slowly while backing up, but the 
craft was so well handled that executive 
officer Acting Master Washington C. 
Coulson was able to work the guns “with 
marked rapidity and precision.” Fitch 
believed Coulson’s gunnery was the ma- 
jor reason “that in a great measure they 
[the enemy] were kept silent.” Admiral 
Porter afterwards in his naval history 
of the war attributed the success to 
the “great judgement and coolness” of 
Fitch’s vessel management. Most South- 
ern participants attribute the silence to 
the fact that “Kelley’s artillery ammuni- 
tion was, unhappily, exhausted.” 

Fitch observed that, although the 
musketry along the bank and on the 
hillside, was rather “annoying,” the 
enemy artillery fire, though rapid, 
was not very telling because it was not 
well aimed. Still, he admitted, it was a 
miracle “that amid so many shots and 
volleys of musketry, we should escape 
without the loss of a single man and 
no injury to the boats.” By injury, the 
Hoosier meant major damage. The 
lucky Moose was, in fact, hit three times 
by shells, two of which could have 
sunk her. One ploughed into the bread 
room, close to the magazine, but did 
not explode. A second, which also did 
not explode, “struck us fair,” her com- 
mander later reported. The shell would 
have passed out through the bottom of 
the vessel, but was deflected by a deck 
beam and lodged in the rake. Another 
hit the paddle wheel, but did no dam- 
age. As might be expected, the flagboat 
threw many rounds toward the banks 
of the Cumberland during the battle. 
Afterwards, a count showed fifty-nine 
expended. 

During the few moments the shore 
was hidden from the Reindeer by the 
smoke, that tinclad went broadside to 
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the current and drifted downstream to- 
ward the flagboat. To avoid a collision, 
Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Glassford 
immediately ordered her bow run 
ashore and then swerved round, stern 
downstream, Although badly exposed 
to a raking Rebel fire, the Reindeer was 


lucky, as Lieutenant Colonel Kelley’s | Be 


men in their excitement were shoot- 
ing high and only managed to knock a 
few splinters off her paddlewheel. As 
soon as he could get clear, the volunteer 
officer ran his tinclad upstream and 
rounded to, resuming his place behind 
the Moose. By the time these maneuvers 
were completed, the ninety-minute ac- 
tion was over. A check of the Reindeer’s 
magazine showed nineteen rounds 
fired. 

The Silver Lake did not get close 
enough to engage the batteries. She 


did, according to Fitch, fire six rounds ° 


of canister and helped keep the 
musketry “silent along the 
bank above.” Perhaps this 
explains how Landsman 
Rowland S. True con- 
fused the actions of 
December 4 and 6 
in his later account. 
Still, the Pennsylva- 
nian tar witnessed 
what he later called 
“a grand display of 
fireworks.” He would 
always remember the 
“thundering of the mighty 
guns, the shells screeching 
through the air back and forth, 
from one side to the other; sometimes 
bursting in the air, sometimes in the 
water throwing the water high in the air 

The first Bell’s Mills engagement 
(sometimes numbered as two separate 
fights) was not a great victory for either 
side. It is true that Fitch’s task group 
was able to recapture the two steamers 
- before they were destroyed. The Navy 
man claimed his boats drove the Rebel 
guns back from the river and that it was 
his intervention which forced Kelley to 
destroy most of the prized grain before 
it could be transported and to free some 
of their crews. The fight was something 
of a tradeoff, but, in the end, the Rebels 
would stay away from the Cumberland 
for less than a day.” 

While the retaken steamers were 
secured, Fitch made best speed back 


A typical western river steamboat. 


. 


he 
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The Fairplay was a captured Confederate side- 
wheel steamer converted into a tinclad. 


The Silver Lake. 


to Nashville to report the engagement 
to Major General Thomas and to wire 
an account to Acting Rear Admiral 
Lee. Meeting with the commanding 
general in early afternoon, the Indiana 
sailor passed on intelligence (presum- 
ably from rescued steamboat prison- 
ers) that confirmed that the enemy 
had established heavy batteries across 
from Bell’s Mills. He was pleased that 
he had “cleaned out the rebel battery” 
and taken back the captured steamers, 
but believed that it was now unsafe for 
transports to come up from Clarksville. 


Fitch suspected that Hood’s left, | 


under the command of Forrest, rested 
on the Cumberland at that point and 
believed that he had engaged Buford’s 
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brigade. In point of fact, the left did not 
quite reach the river and both Forrest 
and Buford were about to depart south 
to invest Murfreesboro. 

The local naval commander asked 
Thomas to wire down the Cumberland 
and halt approaching steamers “until 
the batteries are removed.” The inter- 
view was closed as Fitch confided to 
Thomas that he planned to go up to- 


_ ward Harpeth Shoals (lying between the 
_ capital and Clarksville) “with the other 


ironclad [Neosho] to make a reconnais- 


=| sance in force this evening.” Thomas, 


readily agreed and _ succinctly reported 

the naval action and plan in a late night 

report to Major General Halleck. 
Although his vessels were victualled 


| and coaled by late afternoon, Fitch did 


not get off as hoped. Heavy firing was 
heard back of Nashville beginning at 


' suppertime. It continued through the 


night and all of December 5. Fitch 
and others believed that a gen- 
eral Confederate attack on 
the city could occur. As a 
result, the naval expe- 
dition was postponed 
in order to provide 
assistance to the 
Federal army on the 
right. Fitch’s heavy 
boats were so slow 
that if he departed 
for Harpeth Shoals 
and Hood attacked, they 
would not have been able to 
return in time for the battle. 
While Forrest moved toward 
Murfreesboro, making the racket heard 
by attacking blockhouses south of 
town, the defenses of both sides were 
improved around Nashville. On the riv- 
er, Kelley was reinforced by the transfer 
of two more 12-pdr. howitzers from the 
brigade of Colonel Jacob B. Biffle. One 
can perhaps wonder if starting down a 
day earlier would have made any dif- 
ference in the Hoosier’s ability to break 
Kelley’s blockade. Once it was certain 
that no general attack was in the offing, 
Fitch completed arrangements for his 
departure down the river. Late on De- 
cember 5, a conference of gunboat cap- 
tains was held aboard the Moose. Here 
the commander outlined his plans to 
test the strength of the Rebel positions 
near Bell’s Mills once again. 
With the lieutenant commander and 
his chief pilot John Ferrell embarked, 


Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Samuel 
Howard’s Neosho, the most powerful 
and best-protected vessel available, 
would lead the assault, backed up by the 
Carondelet. If their attack was success- 
ful, it would permit the tinclads, under 
command of Acting Volunteer Lieuten- 
ant Glassford, to convoy a number of 
pre-positioned transports on toward 
Clarksville. While the monitor and the 
Carondelet were engaged, Glassford’s 
convoy fleet would await the outcome 
some two to three miles above. * 

The major U.S. Navy show got un- 
derway at 9: 30 a.m. on December 6 
when these boats moved out into the 
Cumberland and started downstream: 
the monitor Neosho; the sternwheel 
transport Metamora; the tinclads Moose 
and Reindeer, lashed together; the 
sternwheelers Prima Donna and Arizo- 
na; the sidewheelers J. F. McComb and 
Mercury; the tinclad Fairplay; the stern- 
wheelers Financier and Lilly; the side- 
wheelers New York and Lady Franklin; 
the tinclad Silver Lake; the sidwheelers 
Pioneer and Magnet; and the ironclad 
Carondelet. 

The parade moved peacefully on 
down by Hyde’s Ferry and on past Rob- 
ertson’s Island which Fitch, in his cor- 
respondence, mistakenly labeled Rob- 
inson’s Island. Located on the western 
side of Cockrill’s Bend, the island was 
correctly depicted on Wilbur Foster’s 
ca. 1871 Nashville map. 

At approximately 11:15 a.m., the 
Neosho’s lookouts spied a large Confed- 
erate force nearly opposite Bell’s Mills, 
apparently waiting for them. Lieutenant 
Colonel Kelley’s gunners and riflemen, 
replenished, reinforced, and ready for a 
fight, wasted no time in opening upon 
on the monitor from their protected 
emplacements behind the spurs of hills. 

An early practitioner of what would 
be known in World War II as “decep- 
tion,” the “Parson” successfully confused 
his enemy by ordering his mobile artil- 
lery to move from spot to spot along 
the high ground above Davidson’s 
Landing. The ploy convinced the blue- 
jackets aboard the Yankee warships that 
the Confederates were opposing them 
with some fourteen cannon rather than 
the six available. 

Signaling Glassford to move back 
up, Lieutenant Commander Fitch 
ordered Howard’s pilots to run slow 
and began returning the fire coming at 


them from above, abreast, and below. 
The Neosho went on down abreast of 
the lower battery, stopped, rounded 
to, and steamed back until abreast of 
the middle battery, which was nearly 
midway between the upper and lower 
emplacements. 

At that point, the monitor came to 
and her 11-inch cannon spat grape and 
canister at Kelley’s gunners, who were 
now all attempting to sink her. The 
position, about twenty to thirty yards 
off shore, was chosen by Fitch as the 
best available from which to employ his 
anti-personnel shells. As reported later, 
he had “great faith in the endurance of 
the Neosho,” accurately believing this 
duel would certainly “test her strength.” 

The battle between the rifled can- 
non ashore and the giant Dahlgren 
smoothbores afloat raged on for the 
next two and a half hours. Neosho’s tur- 
ret fired slowly and deliberately and was 
able to scatter the grayclad infantry and 
sharpshooters with little difficulty. The 
elevated Confederate cannon were an- 


| other matter and could not be hit from 


the angle of the river. Kelley’s gunners 
poured a “terrific fire” down upon the 
Eads-built Union warboat, demolish- 
ing all perishable items on her deck, 
including the flag and signal staffs, leav- 
ing the National flag drooped over the 
wheelhouse. Eventually they shot away 
the summer pilot house, which caused 
it to fall over the fighting pilot house, 
thereby obstructing the view of Fitch, 
Howard, and the pilots. 

Unable to see much, Fitch now 
ordered the Neosho to disengage and 
steam back up the river. As Stanley 
Horn put it ninety years later, Kelley 
was “doing good work and thoroughly 
enjoying himself with his guns on the 
river bank.” 

As the monitor steamed up past the 
upper battery and while yet under can- 
non and musket fire, Moose pilot Ferrel 
and Neosho quartermaster John Ditzen- 


back scrambled out of the fighting pilot | 


house, took the national colors from 
where they lay, and tied them to the 
stump of the main signal staff, the high- 
est mast remaining. For their action, 
both men were subsequently awarded 
the Congressional Medal of Honor. 
Moving out of range in the bend, the 
Neosho came up with the remainder of 
her task group, most tied at the bank 
near Robertson’s Island, still in the 


| original order of sailing. Fitch, Howard, 


Glassford, and Acting Master Miller 
of the Carondelet reviewed the action, 
while tars “cleared all the rubbish off of 
the Neosho’s deck.” Fitch and Howard 
wanted another daylight crack at Kelley 
and hoped that assistance from Miller’s 
Carondelet might help them prevail. 
However, it was realized that sufficient 
Confederate cannon would probably 
survive the renewed battle to sink one 
or more of the light draughts or trans- 
ports if they tried to make it past. As a 
result, Glassford was ordered to return 
with the mosquito boats and the steam- 
ers to Nashville. 

As the light draughts and their 
charges disappeared toward Nashville 
just after 3 p.m., the Carondelet was 
ordered to drop down and tie up astern 
of the Neosho, As the monitor’s sailors 
completed their task of tearing off the 
summer pilot house and all moveable 
articles, Fitch and Miller put the finish- 
ing touches to their attack plan. The 
Carondelet would follow down and 
make fast to the bank above the batter- 
ies while the Neosho went below, draw- 
ing the enemy’s fire and showing their 
location to Miller’s gunners. At 4:20 
p.m., the two ironclads got underway. 

The second round of Fitch’s Tuesday 
match vs. Kelley opened at 4:30 p.m. 
when the Neosho steamed below the 
Confederate emplacements, rounded 
to, came back, and stopped in mid- 
stream as before, about thirty yards off 
the shore. Having drawn Rebel fire on 
her way down, the monitor easily suc- 
ceeded in getting Kelley’s men to reveal 
their locations to the Carondelet, which 
now joined Fitch in a spirited shelling. 

Unfortunately, the Union warships 
working together still had no great 
advantage, as the high enemy position 
allowed only one boat to engage the 
batteries at a time with any effect. That 
effect was minimal, as the ironclads 
were forced to elevate their guns over 
the banks to clear them, thus missing 
the grayclads. 

Acting Ensign Oliver Donaldson, 
writing in the Carondelet’s logbook, 
called the Confederate response “feeble.” 
Fitch himself did not find the contest 
quite as spirited as the earlier fight and 
thought his boats disabled two of Kel- 
ley’s guns, believed to be 20-pdr. Parrott 
rifles (they were 12-pdrs.). Years later, 
Landsman True of the Silver Lake relat- 
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ed a story he had heard of how, at one 
point, a canister shell from the Neosho 
wiped out an entire Rebel gun crew 
save for one man. That fellow “pluck- 
ily loaded his gun and returned the fire 
alone.” 

About 5: 30 p.m. as dusk launched 
another cold and this time cloudy 
night, the Neosho steamed up again, 
but was only saluted by two Confeder- 
ate cannon as she passed and none as 
she continued, giving orders for the 
Carondelet to follow her up river. Miller 
rounded to and joined his commander; 
at 10:00 p.m., the two made fast to the 
end of the line, astern of the Reindeer 
and Moose. Marveling that the Neosho 
was struck over a hundred times in the 
day’s two battles, “but received no in- 
jury whatever,” Fitch shook hands with 
Howard and returned to his flagboat. 

In the most intense big gun duel of 
the Nashville campaign, “some six or 
eight men in the turret of the Neosho 
were somewhat bruised and scratched 
in the face by a shell striking the muzzle 
of one of the guns and exploding.” All 
other casualties were “too trivial to 
mention.” 

After his several engagements with 
Kelley, Lieutenant Commander Fitch 
was forced to concede that his opponent 
still controlled Cumberland navigation 
and that the Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road north was the city’s main lifeline. 
As he knew from past experience, naval 
craft, without enveloping cavalry sup- 
port, could not defeat artillery dug into 
the bluffs on a riverbank. 

Fitch was wise to Confederate anti- 
shipping strategy and appreciated that 
the wily Kelley had carefully set up 
where he could not be captured from 
the river as long as Hood’s left wing 
held its position. Until the army was 
ready to assist, the senior naval officer 
off the Tennessee capital decided it was 
best to induce his opponent into re- 
maining just where he was. This would, 
he reasoned, be much better than chas- 
ing him off to place his guns at an even 
worse spot, say anywhere closer to the 
Nashville levees. Regardless of how 
one judges Fitch’s thought process on 
this occasion, all were then agreed, as 
Walter Durham put it, that “the halt to 
navigation added to the siege mentality 
that recurrently threatened soldiers and 
civilians alike in Nashville.” 

There is some irony in all of this. 


Neither Fitch, Kelley, nor their superi- 
ors knew or realized at the time that the 
water level in the Cumberland near and 
over Harpeth Shoals was dropping rap- 
idly. Even had the gunboats succeeded 
in their attack and Glassford’s steamers 
pushed through—or even if Kelley had 
not been near Bell’s Mills in the first 
place—it is probable that the convoy 
would have been forced back before 
reaching Clarksville. ’ 

After completing its build-up and 
weathering a nasty ice storm, “Old 
Pap’s” Federal army finally came out 
of its defenses on December 15. As 
part of an overwhelming advance, the 
U.S. 6th Cavalry Division went after 
Kelley’s position from the rear while 
Fitch’s gunboats shelled it from the 
river. But owing to poor communica- 
tion and coordination between Fitch 
and the 6th Cavalry, Kelley was not at- 
tacked by the latter until the afternoon. 
Consequently, the “Parson” was able 
to get away with his cannon, though 
the gunboatmen believed them taken. 
Transported about a half mile back 


from the river near Davidson's landing, | 


the Confederates lobbed a few shells to- 
ward the Union horsemen and toward 
the Neosho. 

After dark, Lieutenant Colonel Kel- 
ley withdrew his men from their posi- 
tions near the Cumberland and escaped 
to Brentwood. Like Forrest and others 
in Hood’s shattered force, he joined in 
the great escape across the Tennessee 
River and deep into Dixie. 

At 11:00 a.m. on December 16, the 
Federal gunboat flotilla returned to 
Nashville. Still unaware of the exact 
identity of his Confederate nemesis 
these past few weeks, its commander 
was immensely pleased that the Bell’s 
Mills blockade was lifted. The last great 
Western battle was all but over. Fitch 
and his sailors were doubtless elated to 


see the banner headline of the Nashville | 


Daily Union screaming out next day: 
“The Rebels Completely Routed. They 
Flee in a Perfect Panic.” '° 

Le Roy Fitch did not face “The Dev- 
il’s Parson” again, except in print. Here 
he was for a long time victorious at the 
end of the encounter with his South- 
ern foe. His belief that Federal cavalry 
“closed in and took them [Kelley’s bat- 
teries] with but little resistance” on De- 
cember 15 formed the basis for the nau- 


tical history of the Battle of Nashville | 
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U.S, Army Military History ins 


Major General George Thomas was very 
complimentary of naval support during 
the Nashville Campaign. 


for a century. Among those giving this 
version credence early on were Admi- 
rals Porter and Mahan, both of whom 
knew Fitch and wrote their histories us- 
ing his written reports in the decade af- 
ter his early death. Parson Kelley spent 
little time after the war dwelling upon 
the conflict and never published mem- 
oirs. His only written comments on 
the Nashville engagements appeared as 
an appendix to 14thTennessee Cavalry 
trooper John Johnson’s 1905 story in 
Confederate Veteran. There he admitted 
his intense relief that he and his men 
were not taken in the Bell’s Mills area 
and, in fact, got away from Nashville 
“without the loss of gun or wagon.” " 
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Contact: James Scaminaci 


P.O, Box 3451, Springfield, MO 65808 
(417) 887-7844 * jamesscaminaci@sbeglobal.net 


NEW JERSEY 


Geographic Locale: Northern New Jersey 
PHIL KEARNY CWRT 
Contact: Mary Kuczek 
P.O. Box 183, Lincoln Park, NJ 07035 
(973) 770-2899 * email: info@philkearnycwrt.org 


Geographic Locale: Central & Northern New Jersey 
NORTH JERSEY CWRT 
Harry Carpenter, President 
P.O. Box 624, Chester, NJ 07930 
(908) 234-1509 + eagleventures@verizon.net 


NEW YORK 


Geographic Locale: Hudson Valley 
ULSTER COUNTY CWRT 
Contact: Joel Craig 
P.O. Box 1001, Kingston, NY 12402 
uccwrt@hve.rr.com 


Geographic Locale: 
Charlotte & Piedmont Region 
PIEDMONTSWRT 
contact: Steve Dixon 
10308 Foxhall drive, Charlotte, NC 28210 
(704) 5415271 pcewrt@ aol.com 


OREGON 


Geographic Locale: Portland 
PORTLAND CWRT 
Contact: Tom Edwards + (503) 774-6911 
7401 SE 36th Avenue, Portland, OR 97202 


OHIO 


Geographic Locale: Marion County 
MARION COUNTY CWRT 
169 E. Church Street, Marion, OH 43302 
(740) 387-4255 


Geographic Locale: Central Ohio 
CENTRAL OHIO CWRT, COLUMBUS 
Contact: Pete Zuhars 
P.O. Box 471, Lewis Center, OH 43035 
(740) 363-9542 + zeteman@yahoo.com 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Geographic Locale: North East Pennsylvania 
WYOMING VALLEY CWRT 
Secretary: Reese E. Pelton » Repnov@aol.com 
P.O. Box 613, Dallas, PA 18612 


TENNESSEE 


Geographic Locale: Nashville 


BATTLE OF NASHVILLE 
PRESERVATION SOCIETY & CWRT 
Contact: R.W. Henderson 
BONPS, P.O. Box 121796, Nashville, TN 37212 
(615) 780-3636 * www.bonps.org 


TEXAS 


Geographic Locale: Houston 
HOUSTON CWRT 
Contact: Roland Bienvenu + (281)-438-2907 
P.O. Box 4215, Houston, TX 77210-4215 
Roland.Bienvenu@cityofhouston.net 


WASHINGTON 


Georaphic Locale: Puget Sound 


PUGET SOUND CWRT 
Contact: Patrick S. Brady 
11203 29th Ave SW, Seattle, WA 98146 
(206) 688-8570 + patsbrady@comcast.net 


WISCONSIN 


Geographic Locale: South East Wisconsin 
CWRT OF OF MILWAUKEE, INC, ¢ex.19«7) 


Contact: Paul Eilbes 
1809 Washington Avenue, Cedarburg, WI 53012 
(262) 376-0568 + paul.eilbes@ipaper.com 


Geographic Locale: Rock County 


ROCK COUNTY CWRT 
Contact: Pete Skelly + pdskelly@charter.net 
P.O. Box 1863, Janesville, WI 53547-1863 


DO YOU KNOW? | 


1. General Robert E. Lee read from this 
book just about every day during the 
war. 

2. This was the longest campaign of the 
Civil War. 

3. Most of the captured Confederate 
flags were returned to the states in 
this year. 

4. There are two surviving cycloramas 
on display painted either by or under 
the direction of Paul Philippoteaux. 
One is at Gettysburg. Where is the 
other? 

5. This general’s horses were named 
Virginia, Maryland, Highfly, and 
Skylark. 

6. This general described Lincoln as a 
“teller of low stories.” 

7. He was the only Confederate 
lieutenant general not to be wounded 
during the war. 

TEASER 
This future Civil War general 
had the briefest tenure as commander 
of West Point. 
THE ANSWERS to questions 

1-7 can be found below. If you think you 

know the answer to the Teaser question, 

you can submit it via email with the 
subject heading “Teaser Question” to 
| northandsouth@netptc.net. Or you can 

mail your answer to North & South, 

31718 Old Ranch Park Lane, Auberry, 

CA 93602. The author of the first correct 

answer drawn from the North & South 

hat will receive a book prize. 
WE HAVE A WINNER 
Er,,,actually for the first time we 
have two winners. The teaser question 
in Volume 10, #2 was “Which newspaper 

did Walt Whitman work for as a war 

correspondent?” It turns out this was a 

misphrased question, for he served at 

least two newspapers in that capacity. 

Harley McNabb of Citrus Heights, 

California, correctly named the New 

York Leader and Matthew Tallmer of 

Alexandria, Virginia, correctly named 

the Brooklyn Eagle. Accordingly, both 

will receive book prizes. 
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Alexander Stephens, Confederate 

vice-president: This nation “is 
founded upon...its cornerstone 
|rests upon the great truth, that 
| subordination to the superior race 
|is [a] natural and normal condition. 
/This our new Government, is the 
first, in the history of the world, 
based on this great physical, 
philosophical, and moral truth.” 
| Unfortunately it was not the last. 


Over the years since I published two 
books on the ideological convictions 
of Civil War soldiers and on their 
motives for fighting, no sentences in 
these books have been quoted more 
often than the ones in which I stated 
that only 20 percent of my sample of 
Confederate solders “explicitly voiced 
proslavery convictions in their letters 
or diaries.”! Those who single out this 
quotation then proceed to claim: “Even 
McPherson acknowledges that most 
Confederate soldiers were not fighting 
for slavery.” Some go on to say that 
therefore slavery was not a cause of 
the war and that the Confederacy was 
fighting for state’s rights and national 
independence, not for the preservation 
of slavery. They further note that the 
great majority of Confederate soldiers 
did not own slaves, which adds icing 
to the cake of proof that slavery was 
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irrelevant or at least marginal to the | 


Confederate cause. 

Those who make this argument 
have taken my 20 percent figure out of 
context. They ignore my statement that 
most Confederate soldiers did not talk 
or write about slavery because they took 
the institution for granted as part of 
the social order for which they fought. 
I note the irony that a much higher 
percentage of Union soldiers discussed 
slavery and emancipation in their 
letters and diaries. They did so because 
the question whether they were fighting 
solely for Union or for Union and 
emancipation was controversial and 
their discussions of the matter often 
acrimonious. This issue bitterly divided 
Union soldiers in 1862-1863. As the 
war went on, however, a growing and 
eventually large majority of them came 
to the conclusion that they could not 
preserve the Union without abolishing 
slavery. 

For Confederate soldiers, in con- 
trast, the question whether slavery was 
the keystone of the Southern social 
order and the right to own slaves 
was one of the principal “Southern 
rights” for which they fought was non- 
controversial. It was a non-issue until 
the early months of 1865 when the 
Confederacy lurched toward a decision 
to enlist—and perhaps to free—slaves 
in Confederate armies. Until then, few 
white soldiers felt compelled to discuss 
an issue on which there was a tacit 
consensus. Although only 20 percent 
of these soldiers explicitly avowed 
prosavery purposes in their letters and 
diaries, none at all dissented from this 
view. 

Southern whites assumed that their 
unity on the slavery issue would be 
a source of strength against a North 
divided between antislavery fanatics 
and antiabolitionists. In his famous 
“cornerstone” speech at Savannah on 
March 21, 1861, Confederate Vice- 
President Alexander H. Stephens 
declared that his new nation “is founded 
upon...its cornerstone rests, upon the 
great truth...that slavery, subordination 
to the superior race, is his [the Negro’s] 


natural and normal condition. This, | 


our new Government, is the first, in 
the history of the world, based on this 
great physical, philosophical, and moral 
truth.”? Members of a South Carolina 
family that contributed four brothers 


to the Confederate army welcomed 
secession because in going out of the 
Union about to be taken over by yankee 
abolitionists “We...are contending for 
all that we hold dear—our property— 
our Institutions—our Honor....1 hope 
it will end in establishing a Southern 
Confederacy who will have among 
themselves slavery, a bond of union 
stronger than any which holds the 
north together.”3 

A good many Confederae soldiers 
showed no reluctance to avow the | 
defense of slavery as a motive for 
fighting. A young Kentucky physician 
told his relatives that he intended to 
join the Confederate forces “who are 
battling...for an institution in which | 
Kentucky, Virginia, and Tennessee are 
as interested” as the lower South. “The 
vandals of the North...are determined 
to destroy slavery....we must all fight, 
and I choose to fight for southern 
rights.”4 In 1863 a lieutenant in the 28" 
Mississippi wrote to his wife that “this 
country without slave labor would be | 
completely worthless. We can only live 
& exist by that species of labor: and | 
hence I am willing to fight to the last.” 
His words were echoed by a captain in 
the 8" Alabama who vowed “to fight 
forever rather than submit to freeing 
negroes among us.”> 

As an act of last-ditch desperation, 
the Confederate Congress passed on 
March 13, 1865, by a margin of three 
votes in the House and one vote in the 
Senate, a bill to enlist slaves as soldiers. 
Although the law did not mandate 
emancipation for such soldiers, most 
Southerners assumed that they—and 
perhaps their families—would be freed 
as a reward for service. Some white 
soldiers reacted with bitterness. A Loui- 
siana lieutenant condemned the propos- 
al as one of “dishonor and humiliation,” 
while a South Carolina planter’s son 
wrote from the Petersburg trenches that 
it “throws away what we have toiled so 
hard to maintain.”® Robert M. T. Hunter 
of Virginia, president protem of the 
Confederate Senate, echoed these words 
with his rhetorical question: “what did 
we go to war for, if not to protect our 
property?”” 

Even those soldiers who approved 
of arming slaves did so with great 
reluctance, as the only alternative to 
defeat. “If we continute to lose ground 


as we have for the last 12 months,” | 
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Robert M. T. Hunter, president pro 
tem of the Confederate Senate: “What 
did we go to war for, if not to protect 
our property?” 


reflected a Louisiana sergeant in 
January 1865, “we will soon be defeated, 
and then slavery will be gone any way, 
and I think we should give up slavery 
to gain our independence.”® But several 
supporters of the Negro soldier bill 
claimed that it was a means to save 
slavery, not lose it. “It is not true,” wrote 
an officer, “that to make good soldiers 
of these people, we must either give or 
promise them freedom....As well might 
one promise to free one’s cook...with 
the expectation of thereby securing 
good dinners.” And a Richmond 
newspaper insisted that even if slave 
soldiers were freed, the instiution itself 
would survive: “If the emancipation of 
a part is the means of saving the rest, 
then this partial emancipation is emi- 
nently a proslavery measure.”? 

Most of the evidence cited so far 
comes from slaveholding soldier. What 
about the nonslaveholding majority? 
For one thing, that majority was not 
so large as it is usually represented 
to have been. Many young soldiers 
(ages 18 to 23 or so) did not own 
slaves themselves but were sons of 
slaveowners and expected to become 
slaveowners in the future. In research 
for his forthcoming book on the Army 
of Northern Virginia, Joseph Glatthaar 
has found that almost 40 percent of its 
soldiers were members of slaveholding 


Fire-eater William Lowndes Yancey: 
“lIn the South] the white man is the 
equal of every other white man.” 


households. (Because the majority 
of soldiers in that army came from 
Virginia and North Carolina, where 
the percentage of slaveholding families 
was less than in the lower-South cotton 
states, the percentage of soldiers from 
slaveholding households in other 
Confederate armies may have been even 
higher.) And in any case, an economic 
stake in slavery was not confined to 
members of slaveholding families. The 
antebellum South was a mobile society; 
many slaveless yeomen farmers aspired 
to move into the slaveholding class, and 
some did. 

But even those white Southerners 
who neither owned slaves nor expected 
to do so nevertheless owned the most 
valuable property of all—a white skin. 


Slavery was not only a system of labor | 


exploitation; it was also a method of 
racial control and the chief bulwark of 
white supremacy. Southern society was 
organized more on the basis of caste 
than of class. Because of that, declared 
the secessionist fire-eater William 
Lowndes Yancey, “the white man is the 
equal of every other white man.” John 
C. Calhoun explained that “with us the 
two great divisions of society are not 
the rich and the poor, but white and 
black; and all the former, the poor as 


well as the rich, belong to the upper | 


class, and are respected and treated as 
equals...and hence have a position and 
pride of character of which neither 
poverty nor misfortune can deprive 
them.”!0 

Secessionists vigorously played the 


race card to mobilize nonslaveholding 
whites for disunion. A Georgian 
declared that if the South stayed in the 
Union after Lincoln’s election, “we will 
have black governors, black legislatures, 
black juries, black everything.” An 
Alabamian joined in with a prediction 
that the Lincoln administratin 
intended “to free the negroes and 
force amalgamation between them 
and the children of the poor men of 
the South.”!! “If you are tame enough 
to submit,” declaimed South Carolina 
Baptist clergyman James Furman, 
“Abolition preachers will be on hand 
to consummate the marriage of your 
daughters to black husbands.” Never! 
answered an Alabamian. “Submit 
to have our wives choose between 
death and gratifying the hellish lust 


of the negro!!... better ten thousand 


deaths than submission to Black 
Republicanism.” !2 

Whether swayed by such rhetoric or 
merely acting on their own convictions, 
many nonslaveeholding soldiers 
expressed similar sentiments. If war 
came, a young Virginia schoolteacher 
told his father, he intended to enlist 
because “better, far better! endure all 
the horrors of civil war than to see the 
dusky sons of Ham leading the fair 
daughters of the South to the altar.” 
A Louisiana soldier who owned no 
slaves and was tired of the war by 
1862 nevertheless vowed to fight on 
because “I never want to see the day 
when a negro is put on an equality with 
a white person. There...is too many 
free niggers...now to suit me, let alone 
having four millons.”!3 The son of a 
North Carolina dirt farmer said that 
he would never stop fighting Yankees, 
who were “trying to force us to live as 
the colored race.” Many of these Yankee 
soldiers shared the bewilderment 
of a Wisconsin private who wrote 
home describing a conversation with 
Confederate prisoners captured in the 
Atlanta campaign. “Some of the boys 
asked them what they were fighting for, 
and they answered, “You Yanks want us 
to marry our daughters to the niggers.” !4 

Whether or not they fought con- 
sciously to defend slavery, Confederate 
soldiers undeniably fought to defend 
a slave society from perceived or 
threatened destruction. The American 
Civil War would not have occurred 
without the existence of slavery. That 


institution was by far the most valuable 
form of property in the entire United 
States—let alone the slave states. The 
market value of the four million slaves 
in 1860 was close to $3 billion—more 
than the value of land, of cotton, or 
of anything else in the slave states, 
and more than the amount of capital 
invested in manufacturing and railroads 
combined in the whole United States. 
No wonder that Jefferson Davis justified 
secession in 1861 as an act of self- 
defense against the incoming Linooln 
administration, whose announced 
policy of excluding slavery from the 
territories would make “property in 
slaves so insecure as to be comparatively 
worthless...thereby annihilating in 
effect property worth thousands of 
millions of dollars.” 

The strenghth of secession senti- 
ment was directly correlated with the 


| salience of slavery. Slaves constituted 47 


percent of the population in the seven 
states that seceded before war broke 
out, 32 percent in the four upper-South 
states that seceded after the firing on 
Fort Sumter, but only 14 percent in the 
slave states that remained in the Union. 
Likewise the proportion of whites 
in slaveholding families in the first 
seven seceding states was 38 percent 
compared with 24 and 15 percent in 
the orther two groups of states. Strong 
Unionist pockets within Confederate 
states, such as western Virginia, East 
Tennessee, and western North Carolina 
were regions of few slaves; conversely 
the pro-Confederate regions in border 
states, like the tobacco counties of 
southern Maryland, the bluegrass 
region of Kentucky, and the “Little 
Dixie” counties along the Missouri 
River in that state contained the largest 
concentration of slaves in those states. 
The bottom line in the Civil War, after 
all is said and done, showed that every 
Confederate state was a slave state and 
every free state was a Union state. These 
facts were not a coincidence, and every 
Civil War soldier knew it. 
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2. Augusta Daily Constitutionalist, March 
30, 1861. 
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Of the many traits that have 
‘endeared Robert Edward Lee to 
_ generations of Southerners, none is 
more significant than his steadfastness. 
While armchair skirmishes rage over 
the quality of his generalship or the 
progressiveness of his political views, 
few would question the fullness of his 
commitment to Virginia’s defense. In 
fact Lee came to symbolize the kind of 
resolve Confederates wanted to believe 
their society as a whole possessed. No 
one had hoped more that unquestioned 
devotion would become the watchword 
of the South; indeed he considered it 
essential to winning independence. Yet 
throughout the conflict, Lee expressed 
frustration at the Confederacy’s inability 
to muster the fortitude to outsmart, and 
outlast the great northern war machine. 

Lee’s opinion on this subject is 
noteworthy for a number of reasons: 
his very early understanding of the 
need for endurance and sacrifice on 
everyone's part; the vehemence of his 
feelings; his uncompromising tone; and 
the fact that he never changed his mind. 
Lee altered his opinions on a great many 
issues during the war—the advisability 
of making an excursion to the North, 
for example—but he never wavered in 
his belief that every Southerner would 
have to carry his or her burden fully if 
the Confederacy was to achieve true 
nationhood. 

In April 1861, there was, of course, 
a euphoric mood throughout the South. 
Virtually everybody—apart from the 
remaining Unionists—was caught 
up in the heady expectation of the 
moment. Many boasted of occupying 
Washington within weeks or made 
grand proclamations like this one from 
a Virginia matron: “Subjugate or bring 
to terms such a people! Little do you 
dream at the North of what stuff they 
are made!”' Lee was not part of this 
jubilant chorus. Instead he was soberly 
calculating the probable cost of the 
conflict, and counseling others to proceed 
in what he called a “firm, dignified 
course, free from bravado, boasting & 
yulgarism.”* Just a week after becoming 
commander of Virginia’s forces he told 


_ his wife to expect that the war would last 


‘ten years and that she must be resigned 


to losing her home, and possibly much 


bo 
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_more that was dear to her. In addition, 
‘Lee cautioned his zealous brother 
Carter that “feverish expectations” 


might lead to imprudence on the part 
of commanders—an unwitting preview 
of his own susceptibility to over— 
confidence. * 


Lee’s letters, official and private, 
became a kind of one—note chant 
about the need for Southerners to 
pull together. From South Carolina in 
late 1861, he wrote pessimistically of 
local defense efforts: “The people here 
ves are much exercised about their 
property” but do not seem to realize the 
necessity of exertion on their part to” 
defend themselves.’ Only a few days 
after taking command of the Army of 
Northern Virginia he told Jefferson 
Davis that the biggest problem he saw 
was “Our people are opposed to work. 
Our troops, officers, community & 
press. All ridicule and resist it.”> He 
was exasperated with Southerners who 
shirked their responsibilities and then 
covered their guilt by criticizing those 
who were shouldering the burden. “Our 
people have not been earnest enough, 
have thought too much of themselves 
& their ease, & instead of turning out 
to a man, have been content to nurse 
themselves & their dimes and leave the 
protection of themselves & families to 
others.”* Lee had sharp words as well 
for those who were hording grain to 
sell at inflated prices rather than offer 
it to the government.He then went on 
to rail against the growing legions of 
stragglers, offering them no quarter. He 
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called them the “cowards of the army’ 
who refused to share the hardships and 
dangers with their comrades.* Angered 
by his persistent shortage of men, Lee 
reserved his strongest words for those 
who resisted joining the army at all. He 
told Secretary of War James A. Seddon 
in January 1863 that “blood will be 
upon the hands of the thousands of 
able bodied men who remain at home 
in safety and ease, while their fellow 
citizens are bravely confronting the 
enemy in the field”.”” 

On the home front, Lee thought 
commitment equally lax. He believed 
everyone should dress in homespun; 
he did not like to hear about weddings 
or other festivities—‘“In such times to 
think of such trivial amusements!”-and 
he expressed disappointment with his 
own daughters, who he felt were not 
contributing to the war effort.'° He 
encouraged them all to spin, sew, and 
knit for the soldiers, and in early 1863 
gave this sharp rebuke to his youngest 
daughter: “As regards Mildred I suppose 
she thinks she ought to do what is most 
agreable [sic] to her present feelings as 
every body else does. I cannot concur 
with her. If she was usefully employed, 
I would not care how. But a life of 
idleness at times like these is sinful.”"’ In 
his final report to Jefferson Davis on the 
Appomattox campaign Lee pointedly 
condemned the “the state of feeling in 
the country” for causing so many of his 
men to desert.” 

What Lee envisioned was nothing 
less than a full mobilization of the 
society, with all interests subordinated to 
the cause of southern independence. An 
aide recalled that in Lee’s view the entire 
population should be converted into an 
army, either as soldiers in the field or as 
producers to supply the military effort. 
To this end Lee proposed a conscription 
policy that would place every white male 
between the ages of 18 and 45 in the 
service of the country for the duration 
of the conflict-and to serve where and 
when the government directed. The 
Confederate congress whittled away 
at such a rigid law, believing that if 
not unconstitutional, it would surely 
be unpopular.’ For himself, Lee 
concluded that “until the war is ended I 
can do nothing but endeavor to give my 
poor aid to the defense of the country; 
nor do I consider that any body else has 
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anything else to do. 


Lee’s unyielding views prod us to 
question why he saw the situation in 
such stark terms. He was something of 
a natural diplomat, and was given to 
understatement rather than bombast in 
most of his writing. And, after all, many 
in the South were truly suffering and 
the self-image of most Confederates was 
one of high resolve and noble sacrifice. 
A good deal of it probably had to do 
with personal temperament. Lee’s 
decision to fight for the South had been 
a wrenching one. He badly wanted it 
to come out the right way, and he was 
practical enough to know what the odds 
of that were. Much of his insistence 
sprang from a desire to impress others 
with the precariousness of their 
situation. Lee’s choice of unqualified 
words-all, none, every, any, everybody 
—also reflects the rather absolutist 
attitudes that characterized him during 
this period. The evangelical religion he 
adopted in the 1850s had led him to an 
inflexible, judgmental way of viewing 
other people, and he was apt to see any 
lapse in self—discipline in darker terms 
of negligence. In addition, Lee himself 
was a “full liability” officer. He had long 
before learned to couple his cushioned 
existence at Arlington with the rough 
reality of the army, which included 
emotional and physical deprivation. 
He saw no reason that his countrymen 
should not take the thin slice with the 
thick. Lee was also willing to expend 
the maximum amount of energy to 
accomplish whatever needed to be 
done—even when he “broke down a 
little” from the effort, or pushed himself 
“far beyond the bounds of prudence.” 
He expected others to do the same, 
sometimes with unfortunate results 
—as cadets, slaves and staff under his 
command could attest.'* 

Part of Lee’s pessimism might be 
explained by personality, but was there 
a concrete basis for his frustration? 
To test Lee’s negative assessment of 
civilian resolve, I undertook to examine 
papers representing the actions 
and attitudes of some five hundred 
individuals throughout the South. The 
subjects hailed from every state of the 
Confederacy and represented every 
social group—plantation owners, 
overseers, farm wives, congressmen, 
nurses, clerks, young belles and grand 
dames, doctors, government agents, 
slaves, as well as local officials. All the 


documents used were letters or diaries 
—memoirs giving too much scope 
for political undercurrents or faulty 
memory. The sample does not presume 
to speak for every person in the 
Confederacy, of course, but it did reveal 
strong social patterns. And to a very 
large extent, those in the sample upheld 
Lee’s criticism of lackluster southern 
cooperation, and often expressed the 
same viewpoint. 

It must be remembered that 
Lee’s expectations were high. No battle 
or campaign has perfect support, not 
even notable examples of popular will 
like the Battle of Britain. The American 
Revolution was often held up as a 
model for rebelling Southerners: “The 
days like those of ‘76 call for great 
sacrifices, for martyr-like devotion and 
heroic endurance,’ maintained a foot 
soldier from Alabama. A clerk in the 
Confederate war department echoed 
this spirit, asking, “can we not bear 
privation as well as our forefathers did? 
We must!”'® Yet the Revolution had 
seen imperfect civilian backing as well. 
Despite a set of ideals that subordinated 
safety, ease, and self-interest to the 
survival of the new nation, and a self- 
image of purposeful brotherhood, after 
the first throes of rage militaire, many 
Americans grew tired of the war, or used 
it as a pretext for profit. Black market 
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dealings, a reluctance to pay taxes, and 
a hesitation to enlist were as evident 
when the colonies struggled to separate 
themselves from Great Britain as they 
were in the Confederacy.” 

It is perhaps not surprising, 
therefore, to find that only a minority 
of Confederates seem to have exhibited 
the unconditional dedication that Lee 
had in mind. The stalwart included 
the young mayor of Savannah, who 
gave up his post and its accompanying 
military exemption to take on the 
thankless task of recruiting and leading 
a local home guard unit rather than let 
others fight his battles for him. He saw 
his life shattered, but never ceased to 
use his leadership skills to encourage 
all around him to contribute to the 
war effort.'* At the age of sixty-seven, 
Edmund Ruffin served as a private 
during the first battle of Manassas, 
rallying gray-coated stragglers as they 
fell back from the lines. An intelligent 
observer of the passing parade, as well 
as a states’ rights zealot, he gave over 
his fortune to Confederate bonds, and 
willingly sacrificed sons and slaves 
for the cause.'? The Lord family lived 
for months in a cave during the siege 
of Vicksburg, emerging to find their 
elegant home gratuitously destroyed 
and their city occupied. When General 
U.S. Grant offered them rations in 
compensation, Mrs. Lord took him 
on personally, saying there would be 
no need for rations if her family had 
not been rendered destitute by his 
men.*” Others burned their cotton 
rather than let it fall into Yankee hands 
or dedicated their lives to creating a 
functional Confederate government.” 
By the end of 1862 one patriotic man 
had not only loaned a considerable part 
of his fortune to the Confederacy, but 
had donated hundreds of uniforms and 
shoes to hospitals and ran a non-profit 
knitting factory to produce underwear 
and socks for the troops.” 

Women were often the most 
fervent supporters. Kate Cumming, 
a plucky nurse who gave invaluable 
service in the western theater, dodged 
bullets as well as the ingratitude of 
surgeons who would rather let soldiers 
die than let a woman work in the field 
hospitals.” Teenage Lucy Buck baked 
and sewed for the local hospital and 
cheerfully tightened the belt with every 
new privation. When the Yankees 
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oyerran her family’s property she stared 
the officers in the face, feeling “not the 
least sensation of fear—every tremor of 
timidity was swallowed up in one great 
feeling of anger and indignation.” In 
Knoxville, Ellen Renshaw House, a self 
—described “she rebel} openly taunted 
the occupying Yankees, manipulated 
them into letting her give food and 
clothing to southern prisoners, and slyly 
provided information to the rebels. Her 
diary reads like a manual of defiance. 
“The Yankee came [to the house],” 
she wrote in 1863. “I made myself as 
pleasing as possible, for I thought that 
he would be willing to do any thing for 
our prisoners again if I treated [him] 
like a gentleman. I wanted to knock 
him down and take his boots and 
gloves all the time.” She finally became 
$0 provocative that the Union officers 
had her deported from Knoxville. *° 
General Lee’s wife, Mary Custis Lee, also 
proved a shining example of home front 
commitment. She shunned luxuries, 
living essentially on the same rations 
they had given the slaves at Arlington, 
turned her home into a knitting and 
sewing factory for the soldiers— 
and when told in April 1865 that her 
husband had surrendered, remarked, 
“General Lee is not the Confederacy.””° 

Many if not most Confederates 
gave something to the war-clothing for 
the army; food to the hospitals; sons 
and brothers to the battlefied; land, 
labor, or loving encouragement. Still, 
the true hearts complained as much as 
Lee did about the lax contributions of 
many fellow citizens. “Large masses of 
the citizens are evidently careless as to 
anything but the safety of themselves 
and their property—These of course, 
will do nothing in aid of the war,’ wrote 
an Alabama congressman.” Mary Lee 
concurred: “Our people seem almost 
possessed with apathy;’ she complained.” 
From the beleaguered army in 
Mississippi, a despairing soldier observed 
in 1864; “I once believed that a change for 
better had come over the masses of our 
people. I was deceived”.There are those 
who deserve liberty & peace. There are 
those who do not. The latter number 
largely.”® 

Diaries and letters consistently 
teflect a shaky resolve. What is found 
most often is a kind of statute of 
limitations on individual sacrifice. It 
was highly personal—the red line was 


drawn differently for every family. 
Though nearly everybody proclaimed 
limitless commitment to the cause 
and staunch determination to do or 
die, most reached a point at which 
they compromised, or, in some cases, 
just gave up. A few examples give a 
taste of how difficult it was for people 
to continue in a mode of absolute 
selflessness and how subtly people 
justified actions that ran counter to their 
brave rhetoric. 

The Fleet family of Virginia 
showed considerable fortitude as 
troops of both sides crisscrossed their 
neighborhood. They gave two sons 
to the Confederate army, and one was 


Reverend William W. Lord 
and his family lived for 
weeks in a cave during the 


siege of Vicksburg. 


eventually killed. They pronounced 
it a pleasure to offer fodder or some 
soap to the rebel boys as they tramped 
across their property. When the 
conscription act of 1862 produced a 
“shaking among the dry bones [and] 
trembling of the feeble—kneed,’ Dr. 
Benjamin Fleet, the family patriarch, 
was disgusted to see how many came 
to his office to wheedle their way into 
an exemption. “Tom Smith had his arm 
broken when he was about 5 years old. 
[John] Jones has a family to look after. 
Wl{illiam] Jackson Watkins has one big 
toe shorter than the other-people have 
been constantly coming here with just 
such excuses.” Yet, when Dr. Fleet was 
called up to act as a surgeon for the 
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Army of Northern Virginia, he went 
through the same exercise, contriving 
through his connections to get an 
exemption. Though he had the grace to 
recognize the irony, he determined that 
his constitution would not allow him to 
give up “his home comforts.” *” 

Another supporter whose fiery 
words did not match his more reluctant 
actions was Lee’s older brother Carter 
Lee. He had inherited their father’s 
love of grand oratory and at the outset 
of the war gave a rousing speech to the 
soldiers. It read in part: “Soldiers! I 
now afford you the opportunity you 
have so long ardently desired of burning 
out of the new world this foul nest” 
which hatched the brigands of Black- 
Republicanism. Forward, & purge the 
earth of its filthiness”& I will go with 
you, to rebuild the battered column of 
American liberty or to be buried with 
its ruins!”*! Carter Lee was too old to be 
in military service; instead he spent the 
war years playing the role of eighteenth 
century gentleman poet, shunning most 
active work on his farm. His brother 
Robert took him to task for it, urging him 
to take even his wife and daughters into the 
fields to help supply the army’s great needs. 
Another brother, Smith Lee, a commander 
in the Confederate Navy, was even more 
explicit. After telling Carter that he had 
been reduced to living on cornbread 
and water, Smith wrote: “I mention 
these things to show you the necessity of 
planting everything and anything-Put 
in the potatoes & vegetables-cover the 
face of the land you own in something- 
work yourself, and make the boys work. 
This is no time to play gentleman, as 
far as work is concerned. Make Miss 
Pet Mildred go to the spring, sweep and 
clean, lend out the servants to work by 
night and keep no cats as the saying 
goes, but what catch mice.” Carter 
Lee, however, chose to spend the war 
years writing a memoir of his childhood 
rather than augmenting his farming 
operation for the Confederacy. 

The Wadleys of Louisiana also put 
limits on their suffering for southern 
independence. They pronounced 
themselves avid supporters of secession, 
declaring that “rather will every man, 
woman, and child perish upon the soil 
that gave them birth than’stoop to ask 
admittance again in a Union of”hatred 
and treachery.” William Morrill Wadley, 
served as Confederate superintendent 


of railroads, and seems to have provided 
intelligence to the army as well. His 
daughter Sarah kept a journal of 
the family’s activities, including her 
own frustrating attempts at home- 
manufacture of cloth. But her brother 
resisted serving in the army until he was 
forced by conscription to do so, and her 
father, despite his apparent loyalty to 
the South, sanctioned trading with the 
occupying Yankees for luxuries such as 
New York dress patterns and pineapples. 
He also denied the use of his slaves or 
horses to bring in crops for Confederate 
use, and once hid a wagon and ox team 
in the woods rather than loan them 
to a hospital that was flying before the 
enemy.” 

Such examples of self-interest are 
not isolated occurrences, but pepper 
the writings of every Confederate 
encountered. A store clerk nobly 
announced that he did not intend to 
shirk his duty and did not want others 
to fight for him, then tried to buy a 
substitute; when that failed he joined 
a local militia unit because it gave him 
two weeks furlough—he then used the 
furlough to finagle a government post, 
which he took because it made him 
exempt from military service.’ One 
finds surgeons who were desperate 
for help, but could not overcome their 
prejudices about women long enough 
to accept their willing hands in the 
hospitals. As a result, one of Lee’s chief 
aides observed that “more of the men 
have died for want of nurses & proper 
diet than any other cause.” By the same 
token women denounced work amid 
dirt and destitution as immodest. 
Women’s relief societies, raised so 
proudly at the outset of the rebellion, 
dwindled from hundreds of members to 
a handful within months.*° 

Or take an irate man who chronically 
complained about extortionists and their 
effect on popular morale, but finally began 
tutoring his wife about how to speculate 
in sugar.*° In a similar vein, a clergyman 
bemoaned the “wonderful lack of 
patriotism in many of our people. The 
greed of gain is the present curse of 
the country.” That same preacher had 
not been able to part with his corn 
for government prices, however. He 
hoarded it until he received 25 percent 
more a bushel from speculators— 
adding to the want of the army.” 
Hoarding in fact became one of the 


most common ways of undermining 
patriotism, as one Shenandoah Valley 
official found when houses were 
searched by Federal troops. Farmers 
had proclaimed they had no produce 
to spare, stated a local official, but “we 
are just finding out what abundant 
supplies some of our citizens had, even 
of delicacies, since the Yankee searches. 
I doubt if there was ever so much flour 
in families at the same season of the 
year.” 

Why did there seem to be such 
a sliding scale of commitment? It is 
a large question and one on which 
historians have written extensively. A 
fundamental part of it has to do with the 


Kate Cumming dodged bullets, as 


well as incurring the displeasure 


of surgeons. 


very values Southerners were defending. 
They prized individual liberty and 
resisted too much authority. They 
did not like being cogs in the larger 
societal machine. Instead they wanted 
to decide for themselves just how—and 
how much—they would participate. 
Often their loyalties were highly local 
—it was literally their private homes 
and their communities they wanted to 
protect, not a set of impersonal national 
goals. They were also worn down by 
the long duration of the war—many 
if not most had thought it would all 
be like a bloodless duel—a little flashy 
standoff to salve their pride and make 
their point without really killing anyone. 
Southerners also seem to have had little 
patience with scarcity, especially those 
who had linked their status to luxury 
and abundance. And resilience was also 
eroded by the absence of so many men, 
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both as workers and protectors—and 
the uneven hand with which military 
duty seemed to be applied.” 

The chaotic and unresponsive 
actions of the state and Confederate 
governments did not help either. 
The conscription laws were poorly 
designed and executed, and hugely 
unpopular, as they were seen to benefit 
large slaveholders, or those with 
other resources. Policies on trade 
and taxation were muddled and the 
government showed a woeful inability 
to protect the population from scalpers, 
or the increasingly edgy slaves—not 
to mention the Yankees. Then there 
is the fact that there were few leaders 
capable of inspiring the southern 
public. Jefferson Davis had no gift for 
it and would not countenance others 
filling that role. Some, such as Georgia 
governor Joseph Brown, indulged in 
such shamelessly self—serving behavior 
that they actually fostered rifts in 
Confederate morale. The legislature 
spent so much time in useless argument 
that a Texas congressman wrote day 
after day in his diary “we did nothing in 
the House today.” One of his colleagues 
admitted that “there is a sullen deadness 
here to the condition of the country.” 
The Confederate congress has been 
likened to a “bear garden” where the 
members resisted work, attacked each 
other with inkwells and riding whips, 
and hurled insults at the president, the 
country’s generals and each other.” 

Hearsay and inadequate 
information also took an emotional toll, 
buffeting citizens between hope and 
despair. Between February 15 and 20, 
1862, the people of Staunton, Virginia 
heard six different versions of the fate 
of Fort Donelson, including news that 
the rebel troops “had achieved the most 
decisive victory.” After the truth of the 
southern defeat was known—and the 
community had sunk into “depression 
and feverish anxiety” another 
rumor circulated that Albert Sidney 
Johnston had retaken the fort, with a 
corresponding false elevation of spirits. 
This kind of emotional rollercoaster 
tested the endurance of even the most 
serious Confederates. “I have become 


so anxious for [the war] to terminate,” — 


wrote a militiaman from Galveston. 
“One day we have news which inspires 
us with the most lively hope; the next _ 


that hope is sunk below zero.”" Me ot 
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only was the government's information 
imperfect, no curbs—official or 
voluntary-were ever applied to 
newspapers. As a result there was little 
distinction between reports, rumor, and 
rant, much of which fostered division. 
No one clarion voice ever rang out to 
reassure or unify the widespread and 
diverse population of the South. And 
of course no medium such as the radio 
yet existed that would have carried the 
stirring words of a Confederate Winston 
Churchill—had he or she existed-when 
people's determination was shaken.” 

The absence of a voice or a pen 
that could inspire steadiness and 
courage fed the South’s tendency to 
despond. “I have never had any doubts 
of our success if we will only be true 
to ourselves,” wrote General Cadmus 
Wilcox from the trenches of Petersburg, 
“but it does seem to me that we are 
easily depressed, the slightest disaster 
to our Army produces depression, 
when in truth it should only make us 
the more determined & resolved.”* 
This easy retreat into depression and its 
accompanying lethargy was in curious 
juxtaposition with the almost mystical 
belief the southern public had in the 
righteousness of their cause and the 
invincibility of their army. They were 
so convinced that Fate or God or Luck 
or Lee would ultimately lead them to 
victory that they sometimes did not 
see the urgency of their situation. “Has 
not the South proved that her successes 
are superhuman, that a hand guides us, 
which cannot be overcome?” queried 
a Virginia woman. As a result many 
assumed all would come right in the 
end and that there was no need for a 
concerted pull at the oar. Some of the 
most telling evidence of this is the near 
universal amazement expressed when 
Lee surrendered. “I can never forget 
my feelings when Captain Kirkland 
told me General Lee had surrendered,” 
recalled one of countless bewildered 
Southerners. “It seemed as if every prop 
had been knocked from under me. It 
was a great shock as the possibility of 
such an event had never entered our 
heads.”* This kind of faith blinded 
them to reality and sometimes turned 
their booming confidence into a liability. 
Lee himself thought the Confederate 
populace was living in what he called a 
state of “dangerous delusion.” 

Those who have defended the 
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had any doubts of our success if 
we will only be true to ourselves.” 


actions of the southern people have 
rightly pointed out the way in which the 
war directly affected them—of course 
far more than it did all but a handful of 
Northerners. The length of the conflict, 
the growing difficulties of day-to-day 
survival, the fact that in some areas 
the war raged around them in a truly 
devastating fashion, the failure of the 
Confederate government to effectively 
protect and care for its citizens, the fear 
that the slave population was veering 
dangerously out of control: all of this 
ate away at the resolution of the people. 
Add to this the sacrifice in loved ones— 
a southern man was three times more 
likely to be wounded or killed than his 
Yankee counterpart—and by war's end it 
is not surprising that the will to “endure 
privations joyfully rather than yield an 
inch to the vile miscreants” had been 
badly broken. 

Confederate records are imperfect, 
but anywhere from 60 to 80 percent 
of eligible white males spent some 
time in the Confederate forces. Recent 
scholarship shows the figure to be closer 
to the lower number, and a bit higher 
in Virginia at about 69 percent. Lee 
did have a remarkably solid nucleus of 
men in his army: resolute, brave, all— 
suffering, and disciplined under fire. Yet 
too many were opposed to the draft— 
too many finagled their way out even 
of militia duty—too many urged their 
soldier boys to come home—for us to 
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consider this hard—core as the ultimate 
proof of Confederate commitment. 
The states also only reluctantly 
relinquished their manpower, refusing 
to give up loosely-defined state troops 
for duty in the Confederate army, and 
in the case of North Carolina actually 
declared conscription illegal.** Indeed 
the anecdotal evidence of shirking 
is staggering, with not even the loyal 
Edmund Ruffin immune from family 
trying to avoid military duty. Certainly 
Robert E. Lee failed to be impressed 
by the numbers coming into his force. 
From beginning to end, he saw that 
manpower glass as uncomfortably 
empty, and he continued to press for full 
mobilization, believing that even the 
disabled should be put to work in some 
way for the good of the army.” 

The contribution in manpower 
was further complicated by the 
prevalence of absenteeism. Despite 
the supreme dedication of many in the 
Confederate forces, these armies had 
one of the highest desertion rates in the 
history of warfare. The most carefully 
compiled statistics show that about 
100,000 Confederate soldiers deserted, 
or nearly 16 percent of those not 
killed in battle. Those who abandoned 
their comrades without authorization 
created a devastating handicap for a 
revolutionary army that was badly 
out-numbered, and many condemned 
them without qualification. “I hope not 
more will leave us,” one unshakably 
loyal soldier wrote ominously after 
a spate of desertions. “Lincoln with 
his hosts can never subjugate us, but 
we can subjugate ourselves.”*? But 
there is also evidence that desertion 
became an accepted practice in many 
southern communities, reflecting 
both the population’s disenchantment 
with the war and their belief that there 
was a threshold of suffering beyond 
which they were not prepared to go.°! 
Whatever differences twentieth and 
twenty—first century historians have 
seen between absence without leave and 
actually deserting, Lee never indulged in 
such nice distinctions, condemning all 
alike. Yet he vacillated in his response to 
the crippling problem of desertion. Lee 
supported strict application of the death 
penalty earlier in the war. Then, when 
his need for men outstripped his need 
for righteous example, he changed to a 
policy of general amnesty for anyone 


who would return to his command. The 
results of these periodic amnesties only 
exacerbated the problem, encouraging 
others to commit the same offense with 
a reasonable hope of impunity.” 

We can and should look with 
compassion at all the misery and 
mismanagement southern citizens 
endured. But the evidence does also 
seem to show them lacking in staying 
power. Confederates appear to have 
been better at the sprint than the 
long-distance run. As Mary Chesnut 
would write: “We need patience and 
persistence. “There is enough and to 
spare of pluck and dash—the do-and- 
dare style.”*? Lee’s writings also reflect 
this unvarnished view of quavering 
stamina. Just as the home folks did 
not always fully grasp the precarious 
state of their armed forces, Lee did not 
entirely understand how pinched many 
Southerners’ lives had become. His 
recommendations included halting all 
private travel on roads and railroads as 
well as removing under—committed 
citizens from productive areas, and he 
pointedly told his wife that “our people 
are” devoted to themselves & their own 
aggrandizement”.We will have to suffer 
& must suffer to the end.”™ He hated 
grousers or grumblers and once curtly 
dismissed General Wade Hampton for 
whining about the transfer of some 
troops away from his regiment.” Lee 
told his soldiers that they must adopt a 
“high resolve to be free, which no trial 


could shake, no bribe seduce, and no 
danger appal[l]” And that was what he 
expected from the populace as well.** 

Lee repeats his hope for total 
commitment in scores of letters, but 
what did he do to change that hope 
into reality? Surprisingly little. As 
mentioned above, he wrote some 
chastising letters to friends and family 
about the need for firm self-discipline 
and he proposed several schemes that 
he hoped would increase conscription, 
or get farmers to stop hording and 
cooperate more with the government.” 
He was, however, frustratingly 
ineffective in turning his ideas into 
reality. In addition, Lee essentially held 
back from any action that would stir or 
shame the southern public into greater 
selflessness. Given that as the war went 
on he became the Confederacy’s most 
potent unifying symbol, it is noteworthy 
that he did not harness his prestige to 
rally civilian support. 

There are several reasons for 
this. The first was Lee’s personal 
aversion to politics. Throughout his 
life he spoke scornfully of politicians 
as well as the process of democratic 
governance, which he thought slow, 
messy, and corrupt. Several times 
before the war he was asked to use his 
personal influence on political issues, 
but he always declined. Lee carried 
this same aversion into Confederate 
politics. Alexander Stevens, the vice 
president of the Confederacy, said that 
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“a look, even an intonation of voice” 
by Lee at this time would have had 
great weight—but Stephen R, Mallory 
the secretary of the Confederate navy, 
wrote that Lee stayed completely out 
of all political discussion and spent his 
days in Richmond attending only to his 
personal business.* 

Lee had an equally strong belief 
in the separation between civil and 
military affairs. West Point’s guiding 
principle was that the military was 
entirely subordinate to the people and 
the government—and should not in any 
way promote policy. Lee had learned 
this lesson well. He had also seen some 
ugly examples of what happened when 
army officers mixed themselves in civil 
affairs, and was particularly appalled at 
the way his mentor, Winfield Scott, had 
been damaged by too much mingling 
in the political arena. This reinforced 
his personal dislike for interfering in 
any way with the prerogatives of the 
government.” 

Yet it is hard not to argue that 
civilian attitudes were a critical part of 
Lee’s business. He was well aware of the 
importance of morale for sustaining 
military momentum. One of the theories 
he operated on during his Maryland and 
Pennsylvania campaigns was that such 
incursions would increase southern 
resolve, while sapping the North’s will to 
continue the war. Since his two greatest 
problems—manpower and sustenance 
for his army—were directly linked to 
public support, that support was very 
much a legitimate concern for him. 
Indeed Lee himself neatly summed it up 
in 1865: “Everything in my opinion,’ he 
wrote, “has depended and still depends 
upon the disposition and feelings of 
the people”how they will bear the 
difficulties and sufferings of their 
condition and how they will respond 
to the demands which the public safety 
requires.” 

What could he have done? It is 
intriguing to consider his options. Lee 
had great success in rallying his troops 
through well-phrased proclamations. 
After a time of punishing scarcity, for 
example, Lee sent out General Orders 
# 7, which evoked the hardships of 
revolutionary patriots and praised his 
soldiers for their endurance. An army 
surgeon described the reaction of the 
men: “since that beautiful order of Genl 
Lee’s they do not mourn & will endure 
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anything for the cause.”* It would be 
interesting to know how the publication 
of a petition like this—or the rousing 
letter he wrote in 1863 to Secretary 
of War James A. Seddon, calling for 
Confederates to put forth all their effort 
—would have been received by the 
populace. After all, Lee’s battle reports 
were avidly read across the South. But 
only once did Lee attempt to arouse 
the citizenry through an appeal like 
this—and that was five days before 
Appomattox.” Perhaps, however, he 
feared a backlash from Davis’s jealous 
office, or that this kind of proclamation 
would be seen by the Yankees and alert 
them to the really desperate state of the 
South. 

Lee also highly praised the 
efforts of women during the war, 
and seemed to harbor no prejudices 
about their working in fields, factories, 
government buildings, or hospitals. 
Still, there is no recorded instance 
of his making a supportive personal 
Visit to a government office or to a 
hospital, where biases against their 
employment held back Confederate 
progress. One can only imagine what 
his praise—or his mere presence— 
might have accomplished to shut up 
some prejudiced doctors or gossiping 
women-or to motivate every person to 
contribute her energy and skill to the 
war effort.” 

Lee also never simply marched 
into Jefferson Davis’ office with a 
show of force. The contrast between 
his usual understated ways and a real 
display of thunder might have startled 
the president into putting a little 
starch into the limp fabric of public 
support. Lee has been criticized for 
his obsequious letters to Davis—one 
historian complained that his messages 
were so ineffective they would have 
been an embarrassment to even a 
junior clerk-and despite his strong 
feelings on full mobilization he seems 
to have been unwilling to pound the 
table, give an ultimatum, or even make 
an impassioned plea. Apologists have 
stated that this was somehow due to 
Lee’s superior gentlemanly nature, or 
his innate humility. However, we know 
he could be stubborn, insistent—even 
dictatorial—when he wanted to be. 
He put the full weight of his prestige 
on the line when he convinced the 
skeptical president and secretary of war 


Stephen R. Mallory, Secretary of 
the Navy, noted that Lee took no 


part in political discussions while 
in Richmond. 


that he should make his second foray 
into Union territory rather than go to 
Vicksburg. And the stories of Lee’s 
outbursts to his staff leave no doubt that 
he was fully capable of behavior that 
was not measured, not humble, and not 
kind.“ 

It is clear that Lee did not believe 
it was appropriate to lobby overtly in the 
corridors of Richmond. His fight was in 
the field, not in court. But it appears he 
did not try to use even indirect methods 
of influencing the men who really had 
the job of rallying the public. A lot can 
be accomplished in the back alleys of the 
bureaucracy, where a word whispered to 
one of the South’s unconstrained voices 
—or an influential newspaper editor 
or preacher—might have carried great 
resonance. Lee does not seem to have 
wanted to do this. Or perhaps he just 
did not know how. 

From the outset of the war Lee 
was unusual in his sober assessment 
of the privation and determination 
it would take to win Confederate 
independence. He also never wavered 
in his belief that public will, both North 
and South, would ultimately determine 
the contest. Yet he was unable to 
harness his star quality and make it a 
catalyst for public dedication. Many of 
his contemporaries recognized that the 
failure of willpower had made defeat 
possible, if not inevitable. John Bell 
Hood made a public declaration of his 
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disappointment in the Confederate 
public.” A private in Lee’s army said the 
war was lost due to “Skulkers, Cowards, 
Extortioners and Deserters not the 
Yankees that makes it worse.” Douglas 
Cater of Alabama, who endured hand- 
to hand combat on four fields of battle, 
the death of his beloved brother, the 
dreadfull864 winter retreat from 
Nashville, and “the awful epidemic— 
hunger”—and yet fought until General 
Richard Taylor and the last Confederate 
force east of the Mississippi surrendered 
in May 1865, left this epitaph for the 
Confederacy: 

“I am ashamed of many of the 
peoples of the south.A few brave men 
were left in the field to meet the enemy 
while at least two thirds of the men who 
could fight had become tired and quit. 
Such men do not deserve freedom and 
I have made up mind not to engage in 
war again until all hands are willing to 
do their duty.” 

Lee would not have stated it so 
directly. But his post—war writings are 
telling. Though his words are fulsome 
for the loyal troops who stayed with 
him, the sparse praise for southern 
civilians is notable. 
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am and Perry 
Hen ry W. Halleck, 
nanding general of all the Union 
armies, wrote of President Abraham 
: “He does not understand why 
: cannot march as the enemy marches, 
» as he lives, and fight as he fights.”' 
Although Halleck made these remarks 
in a letter to a western commander, 
Lincoln’s complaint derived much of 
its inspiration from the inability of 
the Union to achieve decisive military 
success in the East. The question of 
why the Confederate Army of Northern 
Virginia was able so often to best the 
Army of the Potomac on the battlefield 
is one that has consistently intrigued 
| students of the Civil War. Most have 
approached this question by focusing 

} on operational and tactical decisions 
by commanders and interpreting them 
as manifestations of flaws or merits in 
their personalities. For the most part, 
Union frustration and the spectacular 
Confederate record of success prior 
to 1864 has been attributed to the 
fact that the Confederacy was blessed 
with a master of the operational art, 
Robert E. Lee, while “Mr. Lincoln’s 
Army” was condemned to fight under 
the leadership of men whose personal 
flaws rendered them ineffectual at best, 
grossly incompetent at worst. 


| 
| 1) It would be wrong of course to 
dismiss consideration of command 
ti, decisions and the personalities that 


shape them in any study of military 
| operations. Moreover, part of what 
makes studying the Civil War so much 
fun is the interesting cast of characters 
who exercised command. The outsized 
personalities of Civil War commanders 
certainly makes it easy—not to mention 
fun—to slip from analysis to caricature. 
Who, after all, has not indulged in this 
} when discussing, say, Lee’s performance 
at Chancellorsville or Ulysses S. Grant's 
) at Cold Harbor? 
| | . Although the character and 
. personalities of the men who 
commanded the Army of the Potomac 
and Army of Northern Virginia were 
unquestionably a large part of the story 
n the East, they were not the whole 
+ Moreover, exclusive focus on how 
ies shape command decisions 
) @aegle of other factors 


Robert E. 
was against him, and wanted 


Lee knew that time 


to engage the enemy in a war 
of maneuver in which he could 
inflict unacceptable losses. 


Lincoln himself at one point mused 
that the problem with the Army of the 
Potomac was, “in our case, rather than 
in particular generals.” By this, Lincoln 
meant the problems posed by the power 
of the tactical defensive in the Civil War 
and the particular operational dynamics 
that characterized the Virginia theatre. 
Another big part of the “case”, however, 
was the significant differences in the 
organizational character and culture 
of the two great armies that battled 
for supremacy in Virginia. The course 
of the war in the East cannot be fully 
understood without a clear appreciation 
of the fact that Lee and his various 
opponents worked with armies that 
were very different in important ways. 

These differences went beyond 
leadership—although the military 
mindset of certain generals clearly 
played a significant role in shaping 
these armies. Just as important, 
though, were differences in the specific 
problem each side faced strategically, 
operationally, and organizationally, and 
the resources with which they had to 
work. The result was one army whose 
organizational culture and mechanics 
made it suited more to the methodical 
style of war associated with the limited 
wars of the 18th century, and another 
that was better suited to the fluid war of 
maneuver and battle exemplified by the 
nid i, a i Napoleon.’ 


et 


Phi ih MAASAI cts dik 


aN e of this a ale is to 
examine the contrasting personalities 


of the main Union and Confederate 
armies in the East, and the factors that 
shaped them, devoting special attention 
to how they were reflected in differences 
in the relative quality of Union and 
Confederate cavalry that were evident 
in 1862.* Since much of this analysis 
will revolve around the interaction of 
Northern and Southern cultures and 
their respective armies, this essay will 
also consider the war in the East in 
the light of a conceptual framework 
recently advanced by military historian 
John A. Lynn for studying how cultural 
perceptions of war and military realities 
have clashed and complemented each 
other in the past. 

When Lincoln expressed 
frustration over the seeming inability 
of Federal armies to match the rebels’ 
performance on the march and in 
battle, he did so in the aftermath of 
the second time in four months that 
Confederate cavalry had ridden a 
complete circuit around the Army of 
the Potomac. It was this episode that 
inspired one of Lincoln’s most famous 
outbursts of frustration with Major 
General George B. McClellan, in which 
the president responded to reports of 
sore and fatigued horses in the Army 
of the Potomac by asking the general: 
“Will you pardon me for asking what 
the horses of your army have done since 
the battle of Antietam that fatigues 
anything?”° 

Lincoln’s slap at the Union 
cavalry’s performance in the aftermath 
of the Maryland Campaign was in 
some ways unfair.° Yet the larger point 
contained in his message referring to 
the consistently superior performance 
of the Southern cavalry was not. 
During the first year and a half of 
the Civil War, Confederate cavalry 
unquestionably outperformed their 
Union counterparts. From Major 
General James E.B. Stuart’s first ride 
around McClellan on the Peninsula in 
June to the Dumfries and Burke's Station 
raids that closed 1862, the superiority 
of the Confederate mounted arm was a 
constant.’ 

Since neither the North nor 
the South possessed a military 
establishment in 1861 that was equal 
to the challenge posed by the Civil 
War, both sides spent the first year of 


the conflict engaged in improvisation 
and innovation militarily. The factors 
that determine the success or failure of 
efforts to prepare for future military 
operations have attracted considerable 
attention from military historians 
recently, a development that has enjoyed 
a synergistic relationship with a fixation 
with “transformation” that developed 
in the American defense establishment 
during the past decade. No historian 
has been more active in the effort 
to help policy makers use history to 
inform their efforts to innovate and 
reform the American military than 
Williamson Murray. In the course of his 
work, Murray has identified two factors 
that are present in nearly every case of 
successful innovation. 
The first of these 
is “specificity”, “the 
presence,” in Murray’s 
words, “of specific military 
problems the solution of 
which offered significant 
advantages to furthering 
the achievement of 
national strategy.”* In 
19th century Europe, for 
example, Prussia faced the 
specific problem of being 
surrounded by potential 
enemies who possessed 
superior resources. This 
made it imperative that 
Prussia avoid drawn- 
out wars of attrition or 
exhaustion, and this 
encouraged their military leaders to be 
offensive-minded and hard-driving, 
and actively to pursue organizational, 
technological, and doctrinal innovations 
that could maximize their chances 
of achieving decisive victory in the 
opening engagements of any war.’ In 
the 20th century, prime examples of how 
“specificity” led to successful innovation 
were the U.S. Navy and Marine Corps 
during the interwar period. Their 
success in forging effective approaches 
to the problems of carrier warfare and 
amphibious operations was to a great 
degree attributable to the fact that 
U.S. security interests in the Pacific 
posed a very clear set of problems for 
the navy and marine corps to address. 
Conversely, for much of the interwar 
period the British army found it 
difficult to identify a pressing strategic 
or operational problem that provided 


a compelling reason for innovation. 
Consequently, the British Army failed to 
prepare effectively for large-scale land 
warfare prior to World War II, with the 
consequence that it would be chased off 
the continent of Europe three times in 
1940-41.'° 

The other factor identified by 
Murray is “military culture”, which he 
describes as “the sum of the intellectual, 
professional , and traditional values of 
an officer corps” which “plays a central 
role in how that officer corps assesses 
the external environment and how it 
analyzes the possible response that it 
might make to ‘the threat’.”"’ During 
the first decade of the 19th century, for 
example, social and political revolution 
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Confederate cavalry scatters Union 
infantry at First Manassas. 


fostered a Napoleonic military culture 
that rewarded boldness and risk taking 
among its officer corps, which was 
reflected in the course and outcome of 
campaigns in Italy, southern Germany, 
Moravia, and elsewhere prior to 1808. 
In contrast, armies prior to the French 
Revolution were distinguished by a 
military culture that emphasized order 
and control and discouraged risk- 
taking." 

No effort to understand the course 
and conduct of the American Civil War 
in the East can be complete without a 
clear appreciation of the fact that the 
North and South faced fundamentally 
different strategic and operational 
challenges and that there were 


significant differences in the resources 
each society brought to the task of 
developing the means to achieve their 
goals. The Confederate government 
faced the challenge of maintaining 
political legitimacy in the eyes of its 
population, and this was dependent 
on its ability to conduct successfully a 
war of self-defense that maintained the 
territorial integrity of the Confederacy 
and protected Southern civilization 
from the corrupting influence of 
Yankeedom.” Since destroying the 
North’s ability to wage war was a 
practical impossibility, Confederate 
political and military leaders had to 
figure out some way to break the will 
of the North to continue the contest. 
And they had to do all of this 
drawing on a society that was 
overwhelmingly agrarian in 
character and overmatched 
by their opponents in terms 
of wealth, industry, and 
manpower. 

Although their strategic 
aim was defensive, Southern 
society was incapable of 
providing its political and 
military leaders with the 
means to achieve their 
strategic goals through 
a passive defense. The 
South was too large and her 
resources too limited for the 
Confederate government to 
defend adequately every mile 
of its border with the United 
States. Fortunately, it was not necessary 
to post an army at every mile along 
the Confederate frontier, as logistical 
factors limited the number of points of 
entry for Yankee armies. Nonetheless, 
state rights doctrine and the strategic 
imperative of demonstrating its will and 
ability to protect its people, compelled 
the Confederate government at least to 
make an attempt to cover every one. As 
a consequence, when major operations 
began in early 1862 Confederate forces 
were dispersed among a multitude of 
defensive positions along its land and 
sea frontiers. This ceded the operational 
initiative to the Federals, with near 
fatal consequences for the Confederacy. 
In Virginia, McClellan eschewed the 
overland route between Washington 
and Richmond and took up a riverine 
line of operations on the York-James 
peninsula. Confederate attempts to 
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nfederates little hope of holding onto 
rtified defensive positions. As the 
onfederate_ high command watched 
potently, in less than two months 
_ McClellan dispatched the Confederate 
defenses at Yorktown and advanced 
to the proverbial gates of Richmond 
with relative ease and remarkably few 
casualties. 
t By the time General Robert E. 
Lee assumed command of the Army of 
) Northern Virginia on 1 June 1862, the 
specific problem he had to overcome was 
crystal clear. As he contemplated the 
problem of defending Richmond, Lee 
complained, “McClellan will make this 
a battle of posts. He will take position 
from position under cover of his heavy 
guns and we cannot get at him without 
t storming his works, which with our new 
" troops is extremely hazardous.” Lee 
recognized he could no more hope to 
prevail in a campaign conducted on 
those terms in front of Richmond than 
had his predecessor at Yorktown. A 
war of siege operations and set-piece 
j engagements, such as the one McClellan 
| was conducting on the Peninsula, was 
not one that the Confederacy had the 
j means to win. In such a war, the side 
} with superior firepower, engineering, 
and numbers would have a decisive 
| advantage, and there was no way Lee 
could hope to match the Federals in 
those areas. And unlike at Yorktown, 
retreating in the hopes of finding a 
better place to fight was not an option. 
Richmond could not be given up. 
In the war for Southern hearts and 
; minds, a demonstrated inability by the 
Confederate government to defend its 
capital would be devastating. Not only 
would southerners lose one of their 
few industrial cities, they would also 
witness an admission of Confederate 
impotence in the face of Northern 
material superiority—which would 
hardly encourage the North to give up 
the war. Moreover, the fundamental 
reason and rationale for an independent 
‘ oI ees state was to aries the 
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if an independent Confederacy could 
not fulfill its raison d’étre, why would 
anyone support it? 

The solution to the specific 
strategic problem of defending 
Richmond and the operational and 
tactical problem of Union firepower, 
engineering, and numbers Lee faced 
in 1862 was one in which cavalry 
would play a key role. The alternative 
to a war of entrenchments, position, 
and firepower was a war of maneuver. 
Superior numbers, artillery, and 
engineering made the Union army 
incredibly powerful, but also ponderous 
and extremely sensitive to its logistics. 
This was not a problem in a relatively 
static, tightly controlled siege operation 
or set-piece battle, but in a fluid war 
of maneuver such an army’s strengths 
would become weaknesses. Conversely, 
in a chaotic war of maneuver 
Confederate weaknesses would become 
strengths. Because of its smaller 
number of men and artillery and lighter 
logistical train, the Confederate army 
would invariably move faster, be more 
flexible, and react quicker to changing 
circumstances than its foe. If he could 
get the Yankees into a war of maneuver, 
Lee believed he would have his best 
chance of achieving operational and 
tactical successes that would raise the 
cost of continuing the war to a point 
that was unacceptable to the Northern 
people. When this happened, they 
di demand a cessation a the war 
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| the Union government to 
nize Confederate inde ndence. iS 
Fulfilling the specific need for speed and 
good intelligence required for success 
in a fluid war of maneuver was exactly 
what good cavalry provided. 

Also bearing heavily on Lee’s 
mind when he took command was the 
matter of time. Confederate military 
authorities did a much more effective 
job of raising manpower and mobilizing 
their society for war in 1861 than did 
their Union counterparts. However, 
given the North’s overwhelming 
advantages in money, material, and 
manpower, over time the military 
balance was almost certain at some 
point to tip decisively in favor of the 
Union. In the words of historian Joseph 
L. Harsh, “Once the war had started, a 
logistical hourglass had been set on end, 
and its sands ran relentlessly against 
the Confederacy.” Indeed, in the war 
of resources even inertia worked in 
favor of the Union. If both armies were 
inactive, it could be safely assumed that 
both would lose about equally from 
disease, accidents, and the other hazards 
of a 19th century military camp— 
without even taking into account the 
South’s weaker medical infrastructure. 
With time working against him, the 
only way Lee believed the Confederacy 
could win was if the armies were active, 
which necessitated what Lieutenant 
General James Longstreet described 
in his memoirs as an ““Up-and-at- 
‘em’ style”, taking the initiative, and 
conducting operations aggressively 
whenever possible. This entailed a bold, 
risk-taking approach to war and fighting 
as if there were no tomorrow, for Lee 
believed with good reason that too 
many tomorrows would spell doom for 
the cause of Southern independence.'* 

Fortunately for Lee, when he 
assumed command the Confederacy 
already enjoyed a significant qualitative 
advantage in cavalry, as would be 
demonstrated repeatedly in the months 
that followed, during which Lee relieved 
Richmond of the threat posed by 
McClellan’s army, whipped another 
Union army at Second Manassas, and 
carried the war into Maryland. The 
superiority of Confederate cavalry that 
was evident during these operations was 
rooted in part in decisions Northern 
military authorities made as a result of 
their Tagt of the specific problems 
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e 5 of army they 
peeded. Addressing the specific 
strategic and operational problem the 
war in the East posed led Confederate 
military authorities to embrace 
cavalry;it had the opposite effect on the 
other side of the lines. 

The North’s strategic challenge 
was to find a way to convince the people 
of the South to reject the Confederacy 
and re-embrace the Union.'? When 
efforts to do this through peaceful 
means failed, the use of force became 
necessary, although President Lincoln 
never stopped looking for some 
political means to undermine loyalty 
to the Confederacy and invigorate 
southern Unionism. The purpose of 
using force was to demonstrate to those 
southerners who could not otherwise be 
reconciled to the Union the absurdity 
of the pretension that the Confederate 
States of America was or could be a true 
nation-state. This would be achieved 
by demonstrating that the Confederacy 
was incapable of fulfilling the first 
responsibility of an independent state: 
securing its borders and defending its 
people. The challenge for the North 
was to forge a sword and utilize it in 
a way that would render Confederate 
resistance futile. More important than 
the material damage Union armies 
were to inflict on the resources and 
political institutions of the Confederacy, 
would be the effect it was anticipated 
the demonstrated superiority of Union 
arms would produce in southern 
hearts and minds. If the Confederacy 
could be exposed as a hollow fraud in 
the face of Northern military might, 
it was anticipated that 
southerners would 
reasonably decide 
to abandon the new 
“nation” and return to 
the Union. 

To bring this 
about, the Lincoln 
administration decided 
that in the aftermath 
of Fort Sumter it was 
essential to pursue a 
quick military victory 
in Virginia. Unlike 
general-in-chief Winfield 
Scott, who believed that 
support for secession 
would weaken over time, 
Lincoln believed that the 
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of strength and will on the 
federal government would ad gah 
rebel efforts to rally southern hearts 
and minds around the Confederacy. 
This must not be allowed to happen, 
Lincoln believed. Moreover, Lincoln 
shared a common belief in the North 
that a quick victory in any battle 
with the South was possible; indeed, 
likely. Consequently, he demanded 
that the Union army seek a decisive 
engagement with the Confederate army. 
A crushing defeat of the Southern army 
at Manassas, it was assumed, would 
demonstrate the impotence of the 
Confederacy in battle, which would 
depress secessionists, inspire southern 
Unionists, and thus serve as the catalyst 
for a counterrevolution in the southern 
states that would end the rebellion.'* 
Lincoln’s mandate that military 
preparations in the spring of 1861 be 
directed toward winning a short war 
had significant consequences for the 
Union cavalry. It would take many 
more months to create an effective 
mounted force than the Lincoln 
administration was willing to believe 
the rebellion would last. Therefore, the 
War Department initially decided not 
to accept offers of volunteer cavalry 
regiments. Instead, it would only recruit 
volunteers to fill up the regiments of 
mounted forces in the regular army 
and have them perform whatever 
cavalry functions might be required in 
the limited number of operations that 
would decide the war. In the spring of 
1861, however, the regular army’s five 
mounted regiments were widely scattered 


McClellan bids farewell to the Army of the Potomac. 
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corps of these regimen 
in 1861 by southerners Hef res 
their commissions. Although th 
Department eventually acceded to 
public pressure and began accepting a 
few volunteer cavalry units before First 
Manassas, only seven companies of 
ill-trained regular army cavalry were 
available to Brigadier General Irvin 
McDowell when he embarked on his ill- 
fated July 1861 campaign." 

In contrast, military authorities 
in the South accepted mounted units 
enthusiastically and without reservation 
from day one. Consequently, as the 
North was endeavoring to avoid the 
expense building a vibrant mounted arm 
entailed in the spring and early summer 
of 1861, Southern horsemen and their 
leaders were gaining valuable practical 
experience scouting and patrolling in 
northern Virginia. Moreover, because it 
had to compete for men with the states, 
which offered far more attractive terms 
of enlistment, the U.S. regular army 
encountered considerable difficulty 
attracting quality recruits. As a result, 
Southern cavalry would for all intents 
and purposes have the playing field 
to itself in the July 1861 operations in 
the Shenandoah Valley and around 
Bull Run. In both places, Southern 
cavalrymen distinguished themselves, 
while no one could point to any positive 
contributions by the Federal cavalry 
in either campaign.” The boost in 
confidence and esprit de corps this 
fostered went far to ensure Confederate 
cavalry performed much 
more effectively than their 
Union counterparts in 1862. 

A different analysis 
of the specific problem the 
North faced in Virginia 
flowed from the mind of 
General McClellan, who 
assumed direction of the 


East after First Manassas. 
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- Union cavalry. 
The strategic imperative of 
crushing the rebellion remained the 
se but with the defeat at Manassas 
1aving killed hopes for a quick and 
cheap military victory, McClellan had 
to think in terms of building an army 
for a campaign that would produce 
not just a symbolic victory, but one 
that was so physically overwhelming 
; that it would destroy any illusions 
southerners had regarding the 
feasibility of military resistance. The 
‘ great operational and tactical problem 
; McClellan faced was that modern 
weaponry and the geography of 
Virginia, specifically the state’ 
s transportation network 
and a series of rivers that 
cut across the state 
from the mountains 


| make achieving 
| quick and truly 
decisive offensive 
victories in the area 
between Richmond and 
Washington a formidable 
ty challenge for the Union. 
McClellan’s answer to 
this problem was to avoid a fluid 
war of maneuver north of Richmond 
in which he would find it difficult to 
achieve decisive results commensurate 
with the cost in blood and treasure it 
would take to achieve them. Instead, 
he decided to make his campaign along 
| the rivers of the Virginia tidewater in a 
| manner reminiscent of Marshal Maurice 
de Saxe and the other masters of 
limited war of pre-Napoleonic Europe. 
Rather than conducting aggressive 
mobile warfare in pursuit of decisive 
engagements, McClellan would exhaust 
and overwhelm the South in a war of 
methodical maneuver, siegecraft, and 
set-piece engagements in the narrow 
confines of the region east of Richmond. 
. ‘Using the Union navy, the unmatched 
capacity of the industrial North t¢ to 


den gineering skill, he would 
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t ete capital from well- 
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sition. ae who got 
in Tbe! way would either be bypassed 
by waterborne Union forces, litter the 
fields with the remains of those foolish 
enough to charge well-engineered 
Federal trenches, or be buried under the 
weight of Union firepower in set-piece 
engagements.” 

McClellan’s answer to the strategic, 
operational, and tactical problem he faced 
was an eminently reasonable one Unlike 
Lee’s, though, it did not demand or expect 
much from cavalry, aside from some 
scouting and security duties—certainly 
nothing along the lines of the type of 
large-scale raiding that was a Confederate 


ould not hope to 
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forte in 1862. Indeed, Civil War cavalry 
historians have almost universally 
condemned McClellan’s approach to 
the development of the Union mounted 
arm; specifically, for his decision to 
parcel out the cavalry among his infantry 
commands, rather than concentrate them 
in mass, and his suggestion to the War 
Department in early 1862 that it accept 
no more cavalry units.” 

To be sure, it is clear in retrospect 
that these decisions of McClellan’s 
contributed significantly to problems 
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evident in 1862. Yet examination 
of the specific problems McClellan 
faced makes them understandable. 
When McClellan suggested that no 
more cavalry units be organized, the 
U.S. government was experiencing a 
severe financial crisis and the Lincoln 
administration was doing everything 
it could to impress upon the general 
that the resources at his disposal were 
finite. In this light, and given the sort 
of operations McClellan was planning 
to conduct, cutting back on cavalry 
in order to preserve Federal resources 
for those combat arms that would 
provide more “bang for the buck” in a 
methodical war of set-piece battles and 
siegecraft made sense. Moreover, 
it is difficult to see how, given 
the terrain and topography 
of the region, cavalry 
had or could have 
had a truly decisive 
material impact on 
operations in the 
Virginia tidewater 
—especially if 
McClellan had 
been free to 
conduct them as he 
intended.» 

Peeje-s) Ja nsd 
McClellan’s respective 
analyses of their specific 
military problems and the 
differing ideas about cavalry that 
flowed from them complemented 
and acted synergistically with the 
military culture of the two armies they 
led. Of course, that is how it usually 
is and should be. Organizations tend 
to develop their particular cultures 
in response to the specific problems 
they are set up to address. At the same 
time, military organizations “rarely, 
if ever, in Professor Murray’s words, 
“receive the opportunity to innovate 
with a clear slate.”** Unlike the military 
organizations of the decades between 
the World Wars upon which Murray 
has based much of his analysis, the 
Army of Northern Virginia and 
Army of the Potomac were not long- 
standing organizations with ingrained 
institutional traditions to serve as the 
foundation for their military cultures. 
To be sure, the most important officers 
in the North and South did have 
experiences in the antebellum U.S. Army 


that shaped their perspectives on what 
an army should be. However, given 
the speed with which they had to be 
organized and prepared for operations 
on a scale that prewar experiences 
had provided little preparation for, it 
was inevitable that the organizational 
cultures that would emerge in the Army 
of the Potomac and Army of Northern 
Virginia were going to be extremely 
reflective of the cultural, economic, and 
intellectual dynamics of the societies 
they served. 

Although there is debate among 
scholars about the accuracy of 
stereotypes regarding the respective 
characters of the North and South, 
there is no question that there were real 
differences between the two sections 
that were reflected in their military 
cultures. This is not, it must be said, to 
suggest that Southern culture provided 
a superior foundation for the conduct of 
war as a whole,” just a different one that 
translated into superiority in cavalry. 
The level of violence and fighting that 
is more pervasive in traditionalist 
societies such as the antebellum South 
than in progressive modernizing ones 
such as the 19th century North, does 
not necessarily translate into general 
military effectiveness. After all, the 
ultimate test of military effectiveness 
is whether strategic goals are achieved. 
Had Southern society produced a way 
of war that was truly superior to the 
North’s, it would have won the war. 

The society that Confederate 
authorities had to draw upon when they 
built the Army of Northern Virginia 
was an overwhelmingly agricultural, 
pre-industrial one economically 
and culturally. Although this would 
be a disadvantage in the sort of 
war McClellan wanted to fight and 
Lee wished to avoid, it did provide 
the foundation for an exceptional 
mounted arm. In addition to being 
an agricultural state, Virginia was 
especially renowned for the quality 
and quantity of its horseflesh and the 
equestrian proficiency of her residents. 
Virginia society produced young 
men who were, one cavalryman later 
recalled, “perfectly at home in the saddle 
and accustomed to the independent 
life of gentlemen.” With “our perfect 
familiarity with firearms from boyhood 
and our horsemanship, wrote another, 
“we felt confident of our ability to cope 
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Confederate cavalry were adept at raiding. Here they attack a Union 


wagon train 


successfully with thrice our numbers.” 
European observers commented on 
the conspicuous natural superiority 
of Confederate cavalryman as well. 
“Every man in the South,” wrote one, 
“rides from childhood ... they present 
a striking contrast to the Northern 
cavalry, who can scarcely sit in their 
horses, even when trotting.” 

The North, of course, was by no 
means lacking in horses. However, 
unlike in Virginia, where an unusually 
large percentage of the stock was made 
up of horses that were raised and prized 
for their ability to transport riders with 
speed and sure-footedness, Northern 
horses were bred for the cart and plow. 
“In the North; writes cavalry historian 
Stephen Z. Starr, “horses were driven, 
not ridden.” Consequently, when the 
war began, “If there was a common 
denominator for the men and boys of 
the Union cavalry, it was their lack of 
ability to ride or take care of a horse.” 

In addition to possessing 
familiarity with horses, Virginians 
traced their cultural roots to the 
landed Cavalier aristocracy of England 
and celebrated its values of manly 
independence, personal bravery and 
daring, and resistance to centralized 
authority and external constraints. 
Whether they were accurate or wise in 
doing so is debatable, but Virginians 
certainly acted on their self-perceptions, 
and these were reflected in their military 
culture. One Via a of this 
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cultural ethos that would have long-term 
consequences for the Confederacy was 
the poor discipline that was frequently 
evident in the Southern cavalry.” In 
mid-19th century sieges and set-piece 
engagements, in which the proper 
application of firepower and mass were 
decisive, poor discipline and excessive 
combativeness could be fatal. However, 
fluid operations and maneuver warfare, 
to which cavalry was best suited, 
placed a higher premium on boldness, 
individual initiative, and speed than on 
the values of method, discipline, and 
materiale that increasingly dominated 
life in the industrial, bourgeois North. 
The North, especially those 
regions from which the Army of the 
Potomac drew its manpower, had 
largely cast off Jeffersonian agrarianism 
and its values to become a commercial 
and increasingly industrial economy 
and culture by 1861. The antebellum 
North’s rapidly developed a rapidly 
modernizing, progressive society that 
prized order, discipline, materialism, 
and technical innovation and in which 
men were expected to exercise self- 
control and restrain their passions. In 
the traditionalist pre-industrial South, 
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Conve rsel aN Gee discipline, 
anda ing belief that one could and 
P ould i impose direction on the world 
chi aracterized the North. In addition to 
providing Northern military authorities 
i with tremendous financial and material 
resources, this also shaped to a great 
degree the military culture of their 
Eastern army during the Civil War. 
In few places did the contrasting 
____ ethos of the two societies that would be 
reflected in the Army of the Potomac 
and Army of Northern Virginia find 
more suggestive expression than in 
the officer corps of the antebellum 
U.S.Army. Although a myth emerged 
1 during the 19th century that West 
Point and the army officer corps were 
dominated by southerners and were 
hotbeds of secessionism, in fact there 
were few 19th century institutions that 
i were more “Yankee” in their culture 
; than the U.S. Military Academy. At West 
} Point, cadets from all over the Union 
were subjected to a highly technical 
curriculum that was designed to instill 
in them an appreciation for the virtues 
of competition, an affinity for science, 
an attachment to “method, system, and 
order in all things”, and an admiration 


iy, for the most “Yankee” of military arms 
—the engineers and artillery.” 
Not surprisingly, Northern 


; cadets consistently outperformed their 
Southern peers at West Point. Asa 
b result, during the decades before the 
Civil War West Point graduates from the 
free states claimed a disproportionate 
number of the slots in the most 
prestigious—and most technical— 
branches in the Army, the engineers 
and artillery, while lesser performing 
t Southern graduates found themselves 
relegated to the less prestigious cavalry. 
q When southern states began leaving the 
| 


_ Union, 104 of the 176 officers (59.1%) in 
the U.S. Army’s five mounted regiments 
—and four of the five colonels—were 

‘Southerners. Northern dominance of 

the artillery and engineers was even 


Joseph Hooker reorganized 


the cavalry, but failed in 
his greater goal of “de- 
McClellanizing” the Army of 
the Potomac. 


qualitative advantage the North enjoyed 
in artillery was further enhanced by 
the U.S. War Department’s decision in 
1861 to limit the ability of regular army 
artillery officers to transfer to infantry 
regiments in pursuit of higher rank. 
This ensured the Army of the Potomac’s 
artillery would always have, in the words 
of historian Jeffry D. Wert, “a core of 
capable and experienced officers.” 
Another critical factor in 
shaping military culture is, of course, 
leadership. Because neither the 
Army of the Potomac nor the Army 
of Northern Virginia had a long- 
standing institutional culture, the 
imprint of leadership from the top 
would be especially pronounced. In his 
analysis, Murray identifies two distinct 
types of innovation: evolutionary and 
revolutionary. The former comes about 
as a result of long term trial and error 
by an officer corps that can, over time, 
make adjustments necessary to ensure 
their army is institutionally prepared to 
deal with new or changing technologies, 
strategic and political frameworks, and 
organizational challenges.* Clearly, this 
was not something the North and South 
had the luxury of in 1861. Although the 
process of organizing armies in both 
the North and the South began at the 
local level, there simply was no time for 
a drawn-out evolutionary development 
of military cultures from the bottom 
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the s c c strategic and o ond 
problems the Union and Confederate 
armies would face in the East and 
instill an organizational culture in their 
armies that was appropriate to the 
problems they faced and the tangible 
and intangible resources their societies 
provided. 

The task of providing top-down 
leadership to the effort to forge the 
Army of the Potomac’s character was 
eagerly seized by McClellan. Nota 
few students of the Union cavalry have 
expressed surprise that a man who had 
once held a commission in the cavalry 
would fail to provide his army with 
a vigorous mounted arm. It is their 
surprise that is curious. McClellan was 
a member of the corps of engineers for 
eight of the nine years of his antebellum 
military career (twelve of thirteen if his 
time as a cadet at West Point is counted), 
had excelled at West Point because he 
possessed the Yankee mindset required 
of an engineer, and would always be an 
engineer in his heart and soul. 

Much has been made of how much 
McClellan stamped his personality and 
“the idea”, as Joseph Hooker put it after 
the war, “of what an army ought to be” 
upon the military culture of the Army 
of the Potomac, and properly so.** Yet 
the degree that McClellan’s success in 
this effort was attributable to the fact 
that he and his military outlook were in 
accord with the virtues and ideals of the 
culture from which his army was drawn 
deserves at least equal consideration. 
McClellan was effective at building and 
bonding with the Army of the Potomac 
in part because he personally embodied 
the virtues (and drawbacks) of Yankee 
culture. Methodical and calculating, 
rather than rash or impulsive, he 
brought to the task of building and 
leading an army the same mindset that 
was ascendant in the North. Efficiency, 
calculation, and discipline, along with 
a belief in proper marshalling and 
professional management of resources, 
provided, in McClellan’s mind and 
Yankee culture, the route to success. The 
particular resources McClellan wished to 
make the basis of his operations were the 
very ones in which the North’s culture 
translated into advantages over the 
South: manpower, material, technical 
skill, and technology. McClellan, in 
mpetvuilt a Yankee army for a Yankee 
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“war: thodical, resource 
tensive, ponderous—and ultimately 
irresistible. It would have been rather 
surprising if he had done otherwise. 

Certainly, the failure of efforts to 
de-McClellanize (for lack of a better 
word) the Union war effort in the East 
during the tenures of John Pope and 
Joseph Hooker suggests there was 
something deeper to the organizational 
culture of the Army of the Potomac 
than simply the enduring influence 
of a charismatic commander. First, 
there was the fact that McClellan had 
fairly accurately analyzed the specific 
operational and tactical problem posed 
by the Virginia theatre and the resources 
he had to work with. The lay of the land 
and transportation network in northern 
and central Virginia made open 
warfare in pursuit of decisive battles 
highly problematic for a larger army 
that was suited to set-piece actions— 
unless one was willing to accept terrific 
casualties in pursuit of minor tactical 
advantages that would be difficult to 
exploit operationally. The fact that the 
Peninsula always offered an alternative, 
and a far more promising one for a 
Yankee army, makes the unwillingness 
of the Army of the Potomac’s officer 
corps to change its military outlook 
understandable.*® Indeed, the 
prejudices of the “McClellanites” were 
somewhat validated in 1864-65 when 
Grant bled the army white trying 
to achieve decisive success through 
battle north of Richmond and finally 
found operational success by basing 
his campaign against Richmond and 
Petersburg on the James River. 

One area, it should be noted, 
where efforts to “de-McClellanize” the 
Army of the Potomac achieved some 
success occurred during Hooker’s 
tenure in command in 1863. Although 
a prominent figure in the history of 
the Army of the Potomac, Hooker was 
clearly outside the “McClellan clique” 
that dominated its high command from 
the army’s inception to the end of the 
war. Indeed, Hooker’s appointment to 
command the army and the concurrent 
purge of some officers friendly to 
McClellan, such as William B. Franklin 
and William F. Smith, can be seen as 
part of a endeavor—one that was largely 
unsuccessful—to “de-McClellanize” the 
culture of the officer corps and make 
it fight differently. Hooker made an — 
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the cavalry,” w hich not only 
operational and tactical benefits, but held 
out the possibility of fostering change 
in the army’s organizational culture as 
well. This did not happen. Although 
its cavalry improved, the Army of the 
Potomac continued to have problems 
whenever it faced Lee’s army in a fluid 
situation on anything close to even 
terms, and remained much more 
comfortable and effective whenever 
the two armies fought set-piece 
engagements. 

Although it did not occur until 
a year after the war began, it was not 
until Lee assumed command that the 
main Confederate army in Virginia 
and its cultural leader formally came 
together. Even though he was not the 
army’s formal commander until June 
1862, Lee nonetheless, as commander in 
chief of the Virginia military during the 
initial months of the war and advisor 
to President Jefferson Davis in early 
1862, had a major hand in shaping 
the military culture of the Army of 
Northern Virginia during the first year 
of the war. Recognizing that his weaker 
society had by necessity to be willing to 
take chances and that time was on the 
side of the materially superior North, 
he encouraged and pushed officers 
like Thomas J. Jackson and J.E.B. 
Stuart who demonstrated boldness, a 
willingness to take risks, and a flair for 
mobile warfare. Thus, by the time Lee 
assumed command, the foundation 


George Meade was a 
“controlling” rather than 
a “coping” general. 
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but drove its men to me 
if there were no tomor 


outcome of every angle han ts 
This of course, very much mirrored 
Lee’s own personality and military 
outlook. Conversely, the Army of the 
Potomac officer corps’s deliberateness, 
risk-aversion, and lack of the sense of — 
desperation that made its enemy wage 
war with such ferocity and boldness 
can be attributed at least in part to 
a reasonable perception that time 
ultimately favored the side with the 
greater resources. 

Recently, historian Mark 
Grimsley has introduced a useful 
approach to understanding command h 
styles, drawing distinctions between 
generals like Grant and Lee who had : 
a “coping” style of generalship and 
those like McClellan and George 
Meade who tended to a “controlling” 
style. In Grimsley’s words, the coping ) 
general aims “at shaping any outcome . 
toward a desired end .. . displays less 
fear of improvisation, encourages a iN 
faster reaction time, and displays a 
keener sense of the nonlinear nature 
of war.” The controlling general, on 
the other hand, seeks “to use resources 
and manipulate variables so as to 
guarantee success.”** Another way 
of putting it is to say that the culture : 
of the Army of the Potomac officer 
corps, following McClellan’s lead, ; 
generally valued a deductive approach 
to problems; meaning they tended to 
have a particular concept or vision of 
how operations should be conducted 
and believed they could and should 
shape events to match that vision. i| 
This was very much in line with the 
modernizing “Yankee” mindset and 
was the approach to problem-solving 
and “habit of thought” promulgated at 
the technically-oriented antebellum 
U.S. Military Academy where northern 
cadets so consistently outperformed 
their southern peers.*® Lee and the 
Army of Northern Virginia, on th 
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Yankee counterparts in dealing with 
the unexpected and more effective in 
situations that were fluid and chaotic. 

In assessing the value of top- 
down leadership in innovation during 
the interwar period, Murray deduced 
from an examination of the contrasting 
fortunes of the French Army and British 
Fighter Command that: “The lesson may 
well be that if you are right, top-down 
leadership will allow you to get it very, 
very right. If you get it wrong, however, 
you will get it very, very wrong.” Both 
the Army of Northern Virginia 
and Army of the Potomac 
enjoyed effective leadership 
in this regard during their 
formative year. McClellan 
and Lee both made sound 
evaluations of their specific 
operational problems and 
effectively matched the 
tangible and intangible 
resources at their disposal 
to them. The consequence 
of this would be two 
armies in which there was 
a clear qualitative disparity 
in cavalry, which it would take 
the Federals nearly two years 
to overcome, and differences in 
the personalities of the two armies 
that would endure throughout the 
war. Unfortunately for the Army of 
the Potomac, it would be compelled 
to leave the Peninsula in August 
1862 and spend the next two years 
operating along lines of operations 
generally suited to maneuver warfare 
in which the side with superior cavalry 
enjoyed a clear operational and tactical 
advantage. 

In a postwar essay, Confederate 
general Daniel H. Hill opined that 
“Confederate infantry and Federal 
artillery, side by side on the same field, 
need fear no foe on earth.”*"' Although 
Hill did not mention cavalry in this 
famous quote, he was correct to note 
that there were differences between the 
two armies that battled for supremacy 
on the battlefields of Virginia, Maryland, 
and Pennsylvania. Time and again 
during the Civil War, when the Army 
of the Potomac and Army of Northern 
Virginia found themselves in fluid 
situations where the side that was 
faster, more agile, and better able to 
react quickly to circumstances had the 
advantage, such as the Second Manassas 
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Campaign, at Chancellorsville on 2 
May 1863, the opening stages of the 
Gettysburg Campaign, or 18 August 
1864 at the Weldon Railroad, operations 
almost invariably played out in favor 
of the South. However, whenever the 
armies engaged in siege operations 
or set-piece engagements where the 
Federals were able to get into position 
and apply their fire superiority, such as 


Grierson’s cavalry rede rings 


around their Confederate 
counterpart in mid-1863. 


at Yorktown, Malvern Hill, 3 July 1863 
at Gettysburg, or 20 August 1864 at the 
Weldon Railroad, it was usually the 
North that emerged victorious. 

One of the interesting things 
about the military culture McClellan 
created is how, although it accurately 
reflected the society from which he 
drew his army and was rooted in a 
sound analysis of the specific military 
problem he faced, it clashed with 
popular expectations in the North for 
how warfare should be conducted. 
There was a clear disconnect in the 
Union war effort in the East between, 
to borrow from historian John A. Lynn, 
the North’s “discourse” (defined by Lynn 
as a society’s “complex of assumptions, 
perceptions, expectations, and values 
on a particular subject”) on war and the 


reality of war.* Conditioned by their 
selective reading of military history and 
partiality toward the melodramatic to 
believe that victory in war came through 
dramatic maneuvers and Napoleonic 
clashes in battle, the Northern public and 
political leadership had little appreciation 
or patience for the methodical, 
logistically driven, and time-consuming 
style of warfare that McClellan and his 
army were oriented toward.” 

To be sure, demands for offensive 
action, impatience with operations that 
did not produce spectacular events, 
and ignorance of and indifference 
toward military technicalities 

were characteristics of the 
discourse on war in both the 
North and South. However, 
unlike in the Army of the 
Potomac, the military 
culture of the Confederate 
Army in Virginia, reflecting 
the material and human 
resources on which it had to 
draw and a cogent assessment 
by its leadership of the specific 
military problem it faced, was 
oriented around conducting the 
Napoleonic style of mobile warfare 
that appealed to the romantic streak 
in nineteenth-century America, which 
touched even the most Yankee segments 
of society. Certainly, this played a role 
in the dramatically different nature of 
Union and Confederate civil-military 
relations in the East. Lee’s army satisfied 
popular expectations for how war 
should be conducted, which facilitated 
good civil-military relations; conversely, 
the Army of the Potomac by its nature 
did not, and therefore experienced a 
constantly strained relationship with its 
political masters.“ 

Lynn also argues that when there is 
a failure to resolve a disconnect between a 
society's discourse on war and the reality 
of war, this leads that society to either 
reject war altogether or shift to a “more 
Extreme Reality” of war.* The validity 
of this observation certainly seems 
evident in the North’s shift to a hard war 
in the aftermath of the perceived failure 
of McClellan’s way of war in the summer 
of 1862. The Northern populace and 
political leadership did not then, and 
never would, adjust their discourse 
on war to match the reality of war 
that McClellan endeavored to impress 
upon them; nor would they consent 
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a, of war so long as it was 
necessary to preserve the Union. Thus, 
if the North found it difficult to win the 
war militarily through the operational 
and tactical methods that flowed from a 
discourse on war based on expectations 
of Napoleonic battles, and was unwilling 
to adjust this aspect of their discourse 
on war, it had to change something. 
That something was their discourse on 
war regarding the treatment of southern 
civilians. Consequently, after the 
summer of 1862 the North abandoned 
or—at least severely modified—the 
aspects of their discourse of war that 
led them to exercise restraint in how 
civilians and their property were to be 
treated.” 

If nothing else, the differences 
in the Union and Confederate armies 
in the East, manifest in, among other 
things, their cavalry forces, offer a 
reminder that armies and the wars 
they fight never take place in a vacuum 
and invariably reflect the societies 
they serve and draw their manpower 
and material support from. Of course, 
the personalities of commanders and 
their command decisions must never 
be ignored in the study of military 
history, as the course and outcome 
of wars, campaigns, and battles are 
shaped by decisions and the actions 
that flow from them, over which there 
is always an element of contingency 
and chance, and whose interactions 
are not always linear, but are often 
random and chaotic. At the same time, 
it is important to remember that the 
decisions leaders make in response to 
the problems they face are conditioned 
by larger political, technological, 
organizational, operational, social, 
and cultural contexts in which they 
operate. Command decisions are 
important, but exclusive focus on 
them without a full appreciation of 
differences in the character of armies, 
their roots in the specific problems 
militaries face, and the broader forces 
that shape their military cultures, will 
make any effort to explain the course 
and outcome of military operations at 
best incomplete. 


Ethan Rafuse is a staff member at 
the U.S. Army Command and General 
Staff College, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, 
and the author of McClellan’s War 
(Indiana University Press, 2005). 
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Ethan’s article does an outstanding job analyzing and explaining why 


, 


and in what ways the main northern and southern armies in the East were so 
different from one another—and why, specifically, Confederate cavalry was so 
superior to that of the Union in the early stage of the war (again in the East). 
Nevertheless, some of the points in his argument, principally those concerning 
the cavalry, bother me. So, with Ethan’s cordial agreement, I’m going to air them 
in this sidebar. 


things further in future issues. 


When McClellan advised the War Department not to accept more cavalry, there may 
have been a rationale for this in the East, but there was none in the West, where a 
different kind of war was generally being fought. 
Far from Confederate cavalry superiority being evident to “the end of 1862,” it was 
disabused of this notion in the battles in the Loudon Valley in October of that year 
(see Pat Brennan's article in North & South, volume 2, #4 ). 
Thoroughbreds did not make the best cavalry horses. Bred for swiftness (ideal for 
raiding), they were high-strung and temperamental, and rapidly deteriorated when 
faced with short rations and hard use. 
I suspect Starr’s generalization that most horses in the North were bred to be driven. 
In prewar times the South imported most of its horses from the North. 
“Every man in the South rides from childhood.” Very dubious; I suspect more white 
southerners were familiar with the backside of a mule than the topside of a horse. 
Ethan, in fact, rather gives this particular game away, when he remarks that in the 
prewar South “status and a position on the back of a horse were intertwined.” Quite: 
the gentlemen rode, the others didn't. 
Just how many Confederate cavalry regiments were filled by sprigs of the 
“nobility”? Several, I imagine, in Virginia. But how many in Arkansas or 
Georgia? I suspect the stereotype of the of the “typical” southern cavalier, while 
true of a handful of regiments, and perhaps the officers of many, is untrue of 
Confederate cavalry as a whole. We need some detailed research into the prewar 
occupations and social status of Confederate cavalrymen. 
Similarly with Starr’s contention that “the common denominator for the men and boys 
of the Union cavalry...was their lack of ability to ride or take care of a horse.” Really? 
My own research into the 2nd Illinois Cavalry throws doubt on this, as applied to the 
West. Being one of the regiments raised prior to August 12, 1861, the men provided their 
own horses. And there is nary a hint in any letter, diary, or reminiscence that the men 
couldn't ride. I wouldn’t rest any broad claim on the study of a single regiment, but again 
we need more research. I suspect the generalization in Starr is yet another observation 
derived from a study of the eastern theatre, that does not travel westward well. Certainly 
Grierson’s cavalry rode rings around their rebel counterparts in mid-1863, and I suspect 
their earlier impotence was largely due to their being misused in penny packets of one to 
three companies—not to any lack of familiarity with things equine. 

So there you have it, a number of quibbles. I hope we can explore these 
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THE ELOQUENT PRESIDENT 
A Portrait of Lincoln Through His Words 
By Ronald C. White Jr. (New York: Random 
House, 2005, 430 pp. ISBN 0-8129-7046-2). 


As Ronald C. White Jr. points out in the 
prologue to this book, many have expressed 
awe at the power of Lincoln’s words, carved 
in iconic display on many monuments. But 
we have not seen much detailed analysis 
on how and why Lincoln was elogquent— 
the actual nuts and bolts of his writing and 
thinking. The iconic words of many an 
historical figure tend to defy analysis or any 
kind of reflection, since such words carry 
the weight of an aphorism, homily, or even 
scripture. Hence, we are awed but don’t 
know why, frequently. “But,” says White, “awe 
is not the same thing as understanding.” 
What White brings his readers is a fluid and 
articulate contextual analysis of Lincoln’s 
language that is fresh and absorbing. A sa- 
lient feature of this book is how White em- 
phasizes “reading and hearing Lincoln’s in- 
dividual sentences in the larger architecture 
of Lincoln’s rhetoric.” He adds: “Many of 
the recent debates about Lincoln’s attitudes 
toward slavery have forgotten this counsel.” 
White’s work corrects this oversight in the 
on-going debate over Lincoln’s reputation, 
among other things. 

Gary Wills has examined the political 
and cultural impact of the Gettysburg ad- 
dress, and in more recent years James Takach 
(Lincoln’s Moral Vision) has performed a 
rhetorical analysis of Lincoln’s language, 
principally to discover any development of 
his moral or spiritual thought in his writing 
and speeches. White follows Takach’s lead 
in this sense. The Eloquent President is akin 
to an annotated text of Lincoln’s principal 
writings during his presidential years. It is 
organized chronologically, since White is 
also looking at Lincoln’s development as a 
thinker. Each chapter examines a speech or 
written piece, including the farewell address 
at Springfield, the speeches he made on his 
way to Washington, the First Inaugural, the 
Message to Congress (July 4, 1961), the fa- 
mous Reply to Horace Greeley, the very pri- 
vate Meditation on the Divine Will, Message 
to Congress (December 1, 1862), Letter to 
the Rally at Springfield, Gettysburg Address, 
the “Little Speech” to Albert Hodges, and 
his Second Inaugural—each given line by 
line, sometimes word by word, with White’s 
commentary and background exploring nu- 
ance and context. At the end of the book, in 


BRIEFINGS Reviews 


appendices, are the complete original texts 
of each piece, so that the reader may read 
them whole, complete with extant correc- 
tions and revisions, so that we may see the 
effect of Lincoln’s shifting thoughts in the 
changes. 

One of the great ironies of our most 
famous president is how private he was, and 
how he kept such close counsel as to baffle 
even his closest advisors. Many historians 
have admitted the difficulty at getting at the 
real Lincoln beneath the obscurity. One of 
White’s most telling observations is how 
little Lincoln actually wrote and said pub- 
licly during those years in the White House; 
one of his purposes is to answer why there 
were such long silences. Another irony, as 
observed by J.G. Randall, is that Lincoln was 
not considered in his time to be a “master 
of style.” His brevity, his rich and multilay- 
ered diction, his concise texts, his incisive 
structures, and his lack of ornamentation 
and declamatory flourishes were somewhat 
at odds with stylistic tastes of the day. Many 
at the time dismissed him as plain-spoken, 
undistinguished, and as inconsequential 
linguistically as he appeared in his dress and 
manner, 

White’s purpose is to show us the deep 
text of each piece and how it is informed by 
his education, experiences, events, revisions, 
allusions, and advisors. We see the devel- 
opment of Lincoln’s ideas, revealing great 
change in a man whose eloquence was not 
bold and dynamic, but painstaking, deliber- 
ate, and carefully crafted. Much of the time, 
in the chapters, we have a line-by-line illu- 
mination by White—sometimes even word- 
by-word—where all nuances, from the time 
of year to Lincoln’s previous use of a word 
or phrase are considered. We are shown a 
Lincoln who wrote slowly, carefully, with 
planning and deliberation. Lincoln was a 
compulsive note-taker, jotting down ideas 
on dozens of scraps of paper for later con- 
sideration. Lincoln would often be tentative 
in developing an idea, testing it on differ- 
ent audiences among those with whom he 
worked, shaping and refining. White’s skills 
as a historian are given full play here, as 
he aptly deploys relevant comments, diary 
entries, or letters from friends, foes, secre- 
taries, and family as they shed light on what 
Lincoln was thinking or doing at the time 
he was preparing a speech or document. 

White has a fine eye for the details of 
rhetoric, allusion, syntax, prosody, allitera- 
tion, and stylistic elements of well-balanced 
sentences, thesis and antithesis, parallel 
structures, and the effective repetition that 
Lincoln employed so ably in his works. He 
shows the effect of Lincoln’s court-room 
rhetoric, placing his listeners in the position 
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of a jury to be convinced by logic and argu- 
ment. Much of Lincoln’s stylistic influence 
came from Shakespeare, the Bible, and the 
books that he had read as a young man on 
elocution, persuasion, and style. 

One of the most interesting insights is 
how “Lincoln wrote for the ear “ (xxii). As 
he composed, he would test the sounds of 
words and balance of sentences by read- 
ing them aloud, always to a live listener— 
although he also mumbled them to himself 
as he wrote, testing each word and phrase in 
his mouth before writing it down. Lincoln’s 
own speaking voice, surprisingly, was a high, 
piercing tenor, almost with a falsetto effect, 
which carried a great distance, and seemed 
to lend to his words a dire importance and 
dynamism. He also spoke slowly and delib- 
erately, so that none of the effect and weight 
of his words would be lost. When he sub- 
mitted speeches to be read for him, as with 
the messages to Congress and the Rally in 
Springfield, he still wrote them to be read, 
instructing the readers to speak slowly. With 
the exception of the farewell in Springfield, 
his speeches were carefully drafted. On the 
train ride full of stops on his journey to 
Washington in 1861, he would try out ideas 
on the public at the brief stops, using some 
of the seeds germinated there for later 
speeches and writings, including what was 
apparently a developing belief in a personal 
and active God. White also argues that Lin- 
coln’s developing vision is reflected in these 
texts—the Greeley letter, the very private 
Meditation on the Divine Will, and the mes- 
sage to Congress in 1862, for instance, show 
how Lincoln was consciously redefining the 
meaning of the war. Seen in this context, the 
Emancipation Proclamation looks less like 
a canny political trumping and more as one 
stage in Lincoln’s redefinition of the war as 
a war of liberation. 

Lincoln was the first president to show 
real savvy about the Press. He was newspa- 
per-literate, and he and his secretaries read 
a large number of dailies. In the Greeley let- 
ter, written in answer to Greeley’s criticisms 
on August 22, 1862, at the very moment 
when the panic-stricken North watched 
Jackson and Lee’s divisions close in on the 
clueless Gen. John Pope at Second Manassas 
after a long string of Confederate victories, 
Lincoln says: “My paramount object in this 
struggle is to save the Union, and is not 
either to save or destroy slavery. If 1 could 
save the Union without freeing any slave I 
would do it and if I could save it by freeing 
all the slaves I would do it; and if I could 
save it by freeing some and leaving others 
alone I would also do that.” Lincoln was 
being very careful about framing his quest 
in terms of what the Constitution allowed 
him to do, in his role as president, and ends 
his letter by reiterating his wish that all men 
could be fre—thereby separating his per- 


sonal wishes from his Constitutional duty. 
We are reminded that he is writing this as 
he is planning to issue the Emancipation 
Proclamation, which he had shown to his 
Cabinet earlier that summer—in fact which 
he will continue to revise over the coming 
weeks and issue about one month from the 
time he is submitting this letter to Greeley. 
Thus, the forward-thinking Lincoln is set- 
ting the groundwork for the legal and rhe- 
torical pretext of the Proclamation, among 
other things—that he is freeing the slaves as 
an extension of his presidential powers, as 
a measure to win the war and preserve the 
Union, and therefore on defensible consti- 
tutional grounds. 

We expect, of course, a good deal on the 
impact of the Second Inaugural Address— 
which “confounded and surprised all expec- 
tations” (303) from the author of Lincoln’s 
Greatest Speech, White’s previous work. 
White shows us how, in this speech, Lincoln 
surprised his audience with the concilia- 
tory language, but also confounded his 
critics, then and now, by stating a faith in 
a God who might indeed be punishing the 
victors as well as the defeated for the sin of 
slavery. White points out easily-missed yet 
profound implications of this address, such 
as the scarce use of the personal pronoun, 
the absence of invoking God’s name on the 
side of the Union, and the deconstruction 
of humankind’s traditional ways of looking 
at wars: that people who begin wars believe 
they are in control, but in fact never com- 
pletely control or comprehend the events. 

White argues that Lincoln’s style, to 
a degree, embodied what has become the 
American idiom—mixing the homely and 
commonplace with the high and grandilo- 
quent. White inquires, relevantly, “What 
ever happened to eloquence? Do twenty- 
first century Americans not really care 
about rhetoric? Is rhetoric an old-fashioned 
word that looks backward to an earlier age?” 
(307) 

One might think that a book such as 
I Have described is a slow plod—that the 
careful explication of the text of a plodding 
writer would be a stiff read. Not so. This is a 
srious page-turner, and a great read. White 
has given us a text of energy in a crisp and 
lean prose packed with relevance in every 
sentence, combining the fine eye of a textual 
scholar with the drawing power of a master 
storyteller. Since Lincoln took such care in 
phrase, image, and word, it is valid for us 
to approach his language in the same way. 
White deploys his material seamlessly, weav- 
ing the notes and textual references in with 
a deft touch. It is rare for a book to be so 
well-adapted to the textual scholar and the 
casual reader: the exhaustive and thorough 
index, complete texts in the appendix, and 
interlinear notations that expand into clear 
explication of all make a book that serves 


the reader well. Anyone who cares about 


Lincoln and the purposes and meaning if 


the war needs to read this. 


THE LONG ROAD TO LIBERTY: 
The Odyssey of a German Regiment in 
the Yankee Army, the 15th Missouri Vol- 
unteer Infantry. 

By Donald Allendorf. (Kent: Kent State 
University Press, 2006. 342 Pp. ISBN-10: 
0-87338-87 1-2. $39.00). 


In his book, Donald Allendorf focuses 
on the experiences of one of several pre- 
dominantly German regiments raised in 
Missouri. The 15th Missouri, one of Fox’s 
Fighting Three Hundred, saw extensive 
action in the West: Pea Ridge, Perryville, 
Stones River, Chickamauga, Missionary 
Ridge, Resaca, New Hope Church, Kennesaw 
Mountain, Peach Tree Creek, Spring Hill, 
Franklin, and Nashville. He contextualizes 
the experiences of German immigrants in 
the Union Army and attempts to show how 
their perceptions of the Civil War differed 
from those of other soldiers. 

Allendorf bases his narrative around 
Five Years in the Sunny South, a rare though 
not obscure postwar memoir written by 
Maurice Marcoot of the regiment. He sup- 
plements this information with extensive 
research into the muster rolls and descrip- 
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tive books of the regiment. Unfortunately, 
Allendorf found few primary sources by 
other members of the regiment to round 
out his narrative. This dearth of primary 
sources hampers his ability to demonstrate 
how German immigrants experienced the 
Civil War. He attempts to overcome this 
deficiency by quoting quite liberally from 
other regimental histories, Philip Sheridan’s 
memoirs, and other similar sources to sup- 
plement Marcoot. At times it is confusing 
and one must consult the endnotes to sort 
out which particular work is being cited, as 
entire paragraphs are occasionally inserted 
with no in-text attribution (for instance p. 
61). The result is a patchwork narrative. 
There are several glaring errors, such as the 
erroneous assertion that the “Whig party, 
[went] back to colonial times” (p. 8). 
Despite these flaws, the text is primarily 
smooth. Allendorf summarizes second- 
ary scholarship on the German immigrant 
experience well, but often cannot relate this 
directly to the particular experiences of this 
regiment. For those who wish to learn more 
about the Western campaigns or German 
soldiers in the Civil War, this book might 
provide a good introduction. Readers famil- 
iar with either topic will not find much that 
is new or striking here. 
—Peter Luebke 
University of Virginia 
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Crossfire 


(continued from page 8) to have lost sight of 
that very simple principle. 

As the author Reconstructed Yankee, 
now in development for the film Caleb’s Tri- 
umph, I have spoken with dozens of descen- 
dents of Afro-Confederates in Maryland, 
Virginia, and North Carolina since 2002. 
The African-American community knows 
that these men existed. Further, there are 
lists of Afro-Confederate men from across 
the Confederacy who have been identified 
by others who have conducted research to 
find the primary sources needed to verify 
Black Confederate services. 

How do we deny the Official Records and 
the reports of Black Confederates contained 
therein? How do we deny the newspaper ac- 
counts, including Harper’s, of the existence 
of these men? How do we deny photographs 
and film clips of Black Confederate veterans 
at UCV and battle reunions who went there 
at their own expense? How do we deny the 
words of Frederick Douglass, who asserted 
their existence in 1862? How do we deny 


the testimony of General Forrest, before the 
Committee on the Conduct of the War, and 
the 43 Afro-Confederates who rode with 
him even after being freed, and who died 
unreconstructed? 

Notwithstanding the pending research 
of which he was unaware, Dr. Levime con- 
veniently slights this research and these ba- 
sic facts. Of greater importance, how can we 
dishonor these men and their sacrifice? 

To answer Dr. Levine’s question about 
the lack of knowledge or denial of Black 
Confederates by President Davis or his 
senior generals, | pose a different question. 
No matter how much a leader micro- 
manages, how would he know who among 
the thousands of blacks serving as body 
servants, teamsters, cooks, or any other 
trade is actually a member of a company as 
a fighting soldier...the smallest unit of an 
army? To take this one step further, would 
any astute leader or general ever admit 
knowledge of of an infraction of national 
law or policy? I don’t believe that they 
would. 

—Jack Maples 
Via email 


ollection 


Frank and Marie-T, Wood print « 


A sketch from a Northern newspaper shows two fully armed Blacks 
serving as Confederate pickets---as a Union officer purportedly saw them 
through his field glass at Fredericksburg in January 1863. 
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Ed. Bruce Levine plans to answers these let- 
ters in our next issue. And I have asked Jack 
and his genealogist friend to write up their 
research for North & South, when completed, 
in the form of an article. We hope this will ap- 
pear in the course of 2008. As always, North 
& South has only one axe to grind—historical 
truth. 


TOTAL WAR? 

It is disappointing to see that publisher 
Keith Poulter and writer Professor Steve 
Newton perpetrate a fraud on readers in 
supporting the myth of the civil war as a 
modern/total war. The contrived nature 
of Mr. Newton’s article in N&S, volume 
10 #3, is evidence that they recognize that 
the modern/total war thesis is another civil 
war lost cause. Newton conflates the war 
in New Mexico in 1864 against the Navajo 
people with the eastern civil war to support 
the myth. The war against the Navajos is 
an example of the long-standing practice 
of Europeans to commit atrocities against 
native peoples. This practice had existed in 
the Western Hemisphere since Columbus 
arrived in the Caribbean. Newton correctly 
invokes the “little war” term in reference to 
this campaign. The term “little war” derives 
from the policy of the European colonial 
powers to “civilize” native peoples by war 
and violence. It is in this context that the 
war in New Mexico is properly viewed. Also 
of note is the fact that the term “little war” 
refers specifically to a type of war that by 
definition is a limited war, a colonial war 
requiring relatively limited resources and 
generally not having major impact on the 
civil structure of the home state. (Byron 
Farwell, Queen Victoria’s Little Wars). 

The proponents of the modern/total 
war thesis opened this debate in the 1940’s 
in work by John B. Walters and T. Harry 
Williams among others. Their claim was/is 
that the civil war was the first modern/ 
total war and a watershed of military 
history. Later writers like Herman Hattaway, 
Edward Hagerman and James McPherson 
have supported the thesis. Mark E. Neeley’s 
seminal article has had significant impact 
and provoked strong defensive arguments to 
support the myth. Newton equivocates by 
trying to re-define the question to make his 
argument plausible. He concedes that the 
civilian violence was not systematic as stated 
by Neeley, but then changes the argument to 
the extent of violence. He cites numerous 
examples of civilian violence and implies 
that some vague threshold of extent was 
approached. He states that the war “was not 
a crest of a watershed” and concedes that 
the war should be placed on a “continuum” 
of war. He states the war “would have 
moved much farther along the line toward” 
this vague threshold of extent had war 


leaders possessed the requisite bureaucratic 
organization; i.e. twentieth-century social 
and political development.(emphasis 
added) In fact, Newton abandons the 
original claim as stated by Walters and 
Williams but then continues to argue in 
ignorance of the history, while conceding 
the argument made by Neeley. 

An important aspect of this thesis 
has been the selective ignorance of 
writers in limiting their analysis to North 
America. When viewed objectively in 
the broader scope of western warfare the 
clear conclusion is that the civil war was 
neither total nor modern by any forthright 
definition of terms. McPherson in Battle 
Cry of Freedom helps establish the facts 
when he states civilian deaths in the 
Napoleonic Wars, some 40-60 years before 
our civil war, were about twice the total 
military losses.(p619n) He then estimates 
civil war southern civilian deaths at about 
50,000. Compared to the 620,000 military 
deaths from all causes, the modern/total 
war thesis falls well short by any objective 
measure. Myth proponents equivocate 
further when they acknowledge that 
major acts of violence like the burning of 
Columbia were not primarily the work of 
Union armies. Yet, they then argue that 
numerous random acts, not directed by 
military or civil authority, by some vague 
analysis, do in fact rise to a level of extent to 
sustain the modern/total war thesis. 

Myth proponents have obviously 
identified the civilian violence history as 
a weakness in the thesis and attempt to 
create a plausible argument to reinforce the 
myth. We wait to see professional civil war 
specialists make a forthright and objective 
analysis of this issue. 

—NMichael Collie 
Camarillo, CA 


OLUSTEE 

I feel the review given “The Battle of 
Olustee” in N&S 10.3 is too positive. While 
agreeing that this battle has no modern 
treatment, one cannot recommend this 
book simply because it was published in 
2006. The lack of maps is understated, as is 
the impact of no maps on reading about the 
campaign. 

My review on Amazon reads in part, 
“this is not a $35 book. It is a paperback 
with about 190 pages of text, no usable 
maps and some illustrations.” Following 
this review will only result in you losing 
$35, which will more than pay for the Nutly 
book and leave you money toward another 
book. 

—James W. Durney 
via email 


POTTER’S RAID 

I was pleased to see Derek Smith’s 
article summarizing the major movements 
and skirmishes that occurred during 
U.S. Brigadier General E. E. Potter’s raid 
into central South Carolina during April 
1865 (North & South, volume 10, #2)... 
Occurring as it did so late in the war, the 
raid as it was conceived by U.S. Major 
General Q. A. Gillmore demonstrated 
a number of refinements that had been 
learned by the U.S. military by a process of 
trial and error. Primary among Gillmore’s 
innovations was his coordinated use of 
infantry and supporting naval forces to 
establish a remote bridgehead near the area 
of operations. Additionally, he used his 
black and white brigades interchangeably, 
and equally in combat. Potter wisely 
alternated the lead brigade each day because 
of the effect of the dust and heat on the 
troops in the rear. 

Unmentioned in the article were 
thousands of slaves—men, women, and 
children—who left the farms along Potter’s 
route searching for freedom, and straggled 
for miles behind the Federal troops. 
Finding provisions for all these extra 
people became a logistical nightmare for 
the already overburdened Federal troops, 
and contributed greatly to the reported 
pillaging of the countryside. The best 
known skirmish during the raid occurred 
on April 9 at Dingle’s Mill...but this was 
not the climactic moment of the raid. That 
was ten days later, and its importance is best 
understood because of what didn’t happen. 
As Potter maneuvered his men around 
Stateburg toward Camden, attempting to 
corner the elusive locomotives and supply 
trains, Confederates constantly harassed 
his flanks and rapidly gathered sufficient 
numbers to effectively oppose—perhaps 
even capture—the isolated and vulnerable 
Federal force. At Rafting Creek on April 19, 
it appeared that Potter was finally going 
to face a serious Confederate challenge. At 
this point Potter had about 2,500 men— 
his veteran detachment of the 56th New 
York had returned to Georgetown, but he 
had gained the right wing of the 102nd 
USCT, which had marched all the way 
from Charleston across the Santee River (It. 
Charles L. Barrell of Michigan was awarded 
the Medal of Honor for successfully 
bringing his men through the Rebel 
gauntlet). Scattered Confederate forces 
were finally being consolidated at Rafting 
Creek under the able leadership of Major 
General P.M.B. Young, who had been one of 
J.E.B. Stuart’s favorite cavalry commanders. 
Young had patched together about 1,200 
troops, including South Carolina militia, 
remnants of the Ist Kentucky “Orphan” 
Brigade, Hannon’s Brigade of small 


Alabama and Georgia cavalry units, and two 
sections of artillery. The battlefield strongly 
favored the Confederates, who occuoied 
the high ground across the deep ravine cut 
by Rafting Creek. Potter had little room 
for maneuver, because of the millpond on 
his left and river swamps to his right, and 
could only bring a portion of his force into 
action at a time. The locomotives were 
now trapped several miles to the rear of 
the Confederate position, but Potter would 
have to go right through the Rebels to get 
at them. After a brief skirmish, however, the 
Confederates unexpectedly broke off the 
fight, and allowed Potter’s men to pass. It 
turned out there were greater prizes at stake 
than a few useless locomotives. 

At that very moment, Confederate 
president Jefferson Davis was preparing to 
leave Charlotte, North Carolina, and travel 
southeast with only a light cavalry escort 
through Chester, South Carolina. Unknown 
to Potter, the entire Confederate government 
lay virtually unprotected just sixty miles 
behind him. Just a few days earlier Mrs. 
Davis had written to her husband from 
Chester, warning of a possible Federal 
movement from Camden toward Charlotte. 
Much concerned, Davis telegraphed 
General James Chestnut (husband of well- 
known diarist Mary Boykin Chestnut), 
who was commanding the Confederate 
supply depot at Chester only thirty miles 
from Potter. Chestnut immediately relayed 
orders to Young at Rafting Creek through 
General Mansfield Lovell at Columbia to 
break off the engagement and allow Potter 
to pass. Bitterly disappointed, Young later 
confidently wrote, “I could have held, but 
received orders to keep the enemy between 
me and Chester.” Thus, Potter completed his 
mission and destroyed the trains, but missed 
his historic opportunity. 

—Dan Rush 
Johnson City, TN 


Knapsack 


(continued from page 13) 
We had 1 field, 1 staff, 13 line officers 
and 223 enlisted men. Lost 4 killed, 35 
wounded. 
H[enry]. C. Hoffman 
Colonel, comdg. 


—Joseph Pirro 


Joseph Pirro is the editor of The Mary- 
land Campaign of September 1862: 
Ezra A. Carman’s Definitive Account of 
the Union and Confederate Armies at 
Antietam. New York: Routledge, 2007. 
ISBN: 0-415-95628-5. 
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